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THE COMMUNION OF FORMS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO’S LOGIC 


The impression given by many accounts of Plato’s philosophy is that 
the doctrine of the communion of forms (or kinds) which is introduced in 
the Sophist is new and revolutionary. It may well be true that the use to 
which Plato puts this doctrine is revolutionary, but there are unmistakable 
hints of it much earlier. In the Republic 476a we are told of the communion 
of forms with actions, bodies, and one another, and, as Ross points out,' 
the doctrine is implicit in the account of the theory of forms given in the 
Phaedo 102b ff., in the sense that we are told that certain forms exclude 
each other. (It is right to insist, as Robinson does,* that the doctrine of 
the communion of forms not only allows some forms to have communion, 
but also denies this of others.) Despite these earlier hints and the hint at 
the companion doctrine of logical division in the Republic 454a, it certainly 
seems that there is a greater emphasis on this doctrine in the Sophist, and 
indeed the group of dialogues comprising the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist 
and Philebus (with the Phaedrus and Politicus on the periphery) is largely 
concerned with connected issues. This is mainly because these dialogues, 
or the great part of them, are preoccupied with logical questions, and espec- 
ially with the logic of propositions, whilst earlier there had been an emphasis, 
not on the knowledge which can be formulated in propositions, but on 
knowledge by acquaintance. It is noticeable, for example, that in the 
passage in which he distinguishes between knowledge and belief in the 


1W. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 33. 
*R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, p. 259. 
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Republic 477a, the word initially used for ‘ knowledge’ is ‘ yraors’ which 
expresses an acquaintance, although later in the same sentence ‘ éruriyn’ 
(scientific knowledge) is substituted ; this is not generally brought out in 
translations. It is also true, I think, that a main point of the Theaetetus 
is to bring out this change. (Cf. here Ryle’s remarks on this dialogue in 
his articles on the Parmenides in Mind 1939 ; the importance of these articles 
must be emphasised, although I do not altogether agree with them.) 

It is now relatively a commonplace that the theory of forms as such 
does not loom very large in the later dialogues of Plato. I do not think 
that it is quite true that, as Ryle has suggested, Plato gave up the theory 
altogether, but it is certainly true that the only substantial reference to it 
is that of the T'imaeus, and I am sufficiently impressed by the arguments 
of Owen® that the T'imaeus is to be dated earlier than the dialogues under 
consideration, not to concern myself with it. As with the theory of ideal 
numbers which Aristotle attributes to Plato, this matter also is problematic,‘ 
and can for the present purposes be ignored. When Plato does raise issues 
which would earlier have demanded reference to the theory, he now does 
so in another way, by referring to the problem of how one thing can have 
many names. One such reference is in the Sophist 25la, and it is this passage 
which leads to the introduction of the doctrine of the communion of forms. 
The context is the puzzle set by the challenge of Parmenides’ views, how 
what is can be in motion as well as at rest (what, as Plato puts it, are the 
relations between existence, motion and rest). But by referring to the prob- 
lem of how one thing can have many names, Plato raises the issue in a 
general form, which implies difficulties over the possibility of assertion in 
general. The problem is that of how we can say of Socrates, not only that 
he is Socrates, but also that he is wise, snub-nosed and so on, as well as that 
of how we can say of anything in general, not only that it is, but also that 
it is in motion and so on.® The puzzle is discussed in rather disparaging 
terms and even more disparaging references are made to ‘ late-learners ’ 
who say that we must not say that man is good but only that man is man 
or that good is good. I see no good reason why this view should not be 
granted, as has often been suggested, to Antisthenes, who, from what one 
would gather from one of the scanty references to him in Aristotle (Meta- 
physics 1024b, 32) maintained that nothing could be spoken of except by 
its proper expression, one expression for one thing. If so, what Antisthenes 
was saying was that every statement is a statement of identity, so that to 
say “‘ Man is good” or “ Socrates is wise”’ is to say something which is 
just not true, for the entities referred to are not identical. I want to suggest 
that Plato himself was haunted by this bogy, and I shall try to indicate 
how the doctrine of the communion of forms was meant to exorcise it. 


3G. E. L. Owen, ‘ The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues, ’ Classical Quarterly, 
1953. 


“See H. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy. 


5Cf. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 260 ff., as opposed to Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge, pp. 252 ff., who glosses over this point. 
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It is first worth considering, however, what sort of metaphysical views 
might be adopted by anyone who adopted Antisthenes’ logical doctrine. 
I think that there might be at least two kinds of view. First, a philosopher 
might adopt a metaphysics in terms of which the world would consist of a 
host of discrete, distinct, and atomic entities, about which nothing could 
be said ; for to say anything of any of them would be to assert their identity 
with something else, i.e. with another of the entities, and this, ex hypothesi, 
cannot be done. It may be that Antisthenes did adopt such a view (although 
perhaps with qualifications), for Aristotle (Met. 1043b, 24 ff.) tells us that 
Antisthenes spoke of elements which could not be defined. At all events 
he seems to have been sufficiently impressed by his own views to seek his 
salvation outside logic, in some ethical point of view, and was, in conse- 
quence, looked upon by the ancient world as the founder of Cynicism. 
Second, a philosopher might adopt the view that there is only one entity, 
and about this nothing can be said. Parmenides gets near to saying this, 
and it is certainly the view put forward in the first hypothesis of the second 
part of Plato’s Parmenides. Moreover, we know that Stilpo, the Megarian, 
held a logical view similar to that of Antisthenes.6 The Megarian school 
was an off-shoot of the Eleatic school and so might have been expected 
to use the logical doctrine to bolster up their metaphysical view of the One. 
Plato himself was probably influenced by Eucleides of Megara, in his view 
of the form of the Good, and at the other extreme, a theory of discrete forms, 
if he ever held such, would have had consequences similar to those of Antis- 
thenes’ point of view. I wish to maintain that Plato was attempting, in 
the later dialogues, to escape the horns of this dilemma. 

In the Sophist, then, after introducing the issue in the way outlined, 
Plato goes on, not apparently to deal with any assertion whatever, but 
only with general assertions, with assertions concerned with forms alone. 
I say ‘apparently ’ because I do not believe that this is the whole story. 
Robinson claims that Plato is merely confused here, and runs two cases 
together, because he had a perpetual tendency to treat forms as things. 
Plato did have this tendency, and Aristotle was only too ready to point 
this out, but, again, this does not seem to be the whole story. It is true 
that, in the Sophist, Plato is, in general, interested only in general statements, 
and it is to forms alone that the technique of logical division outlined at 
the beginning of the dialogue is meant to be applied. Thus it might be 
maintained, as by Cornford, that when Plato introduces the puzzle of how 
one thing can have many names, he has only this in mind. But there is 
one further oddity. In 260a Plato seems to say that the possibility of asser- 
tion in general depends upon the possibility of the communion of forms. 
In the interval between 25la and this passage, Plato has shown that some 
forms will combine (i.e. they can be asserted of instantiations of each other, 
as we can assert motion of what exists), whilst other forms will not (i.e. 
they cannot be asserted of instantiations of each other without absurdity, 


See Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 23, 1120, 
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as motion cannot be asserted of instantiations of rest ; the sort of absurdity 
involved is that to assert one of the instantiations of the other results in 
a contradiction). Moreover, following this, Plato explains what it means 
to say that A is not B by means of the special function performed by ‘ differ. 
ence’. To say that A is not B is to say that A is different from B, and Plato 
expresses this by saying that A partakes of a difference of a certain kind. 
He says in 257c that the ‘ nature of difference ’ is subdivided, and he seems 
to have in mind here a range of incompatibles ; so that to say that A is not 
B is to say that A is incompatible with B. (A parallel might be sought 
here with Carnap’s notion of a logical range of possible states of affairs, 
each excluding each other, a notion which, I take it, was derived from 
Wittgenstein.)’ None of this would be possible without the theory that 
some forms can combine and some cannot, for by this theory Plato has 
established the notions of consistency and incompatibility. It might be 
that it is in this sense that the doctrine of the communion of forms guarantees 
the possibility of making any assertion whatever. I do not, however, think 
that this will do, for it still remains true that everything that Plato has 
said is concerned with general statements alone. Whilst we are now, it 
seems, allowed to say, ‘ Man is good ’, in that the two concepts involved are 
not incompatible, a different problem is surely involved in saying, ‘ Socrates 
is good ’, for ‘ Socrates ’ is a proper name and so does not express a concept. 

I suggest that the answer is to be found in the Philebus 14d ff. At the 
beginning of this passage, Plato once again refers to the question of how 
one thing can have many names, the context on this occasion being a dis- 
cussion as to whether pleasure is good. Once again Plato mentions the 
question in disparaging terms, saying that it is an easy and childish puzzle, 
but now he goes on to say that there are very definite problems, not about 
sensible particulars, but about what he calls ‘ henads’ or ‘monads’. It is 
clear that these are what would earlier have been called ‘ forms’, but now 
this terminology is not used. The problems which arise about these are 
whether there are such, and whether they, whilst being one, become many 
and split up amongst the infinity of sensible things, or whether they are 
one and the same in one and many things at the same time, which, Plato 
says, seems most impossible. Already in the Parmenides 129d ff. Plato 
had implied that his worries were not about the possibility of saying many 
things about one sensible thing, but about the possibility of forms having 
communion, and the Sophist had been meant to provide an answer to this 
problem. I have not adduced the evidence of the Parmenides, because it 
is at the least problematic in its meaning, and, in consequence, I shall return 
to it later to see how it fits into the general picture. However, it may be 
said now that the dilemma concerning the relation of the henads to the 
world of ‘ becoming’ as presented in the Philebus is very reminiscent of 
arguments presented in the first part of the Parmenides. 


7R. Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, p. 95. In Plato the form of ‘ sameness ’ also, 
I take it, plays a special role in accounting for statements of identity : these are now 
to be explained in terms of ‘ communion ’, 
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What is new, perhaps, about the Philebus passage is the introduction 
of the notion of ‘infinity’. It is, of course, a notion which, as applied to 
the sensible world in order to point out its infinite variety, is familiar from 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, but not as yet, I think, with regard to Plato. 
In 16c ff., Plato represents as a gift from the gods the doctrine that whatever 
is said to exist is both one and many, having a limit and an infinite within 
it. (The Pythagorean influence here is obvious.) I take it that he is here still 
talking about henads. He goes on to say that we must in each case look 
for a single form within this entity (for there always is one—there is always, 
that is, some genus under which it can be subsumed), and then go on to 
look for subordinate forms (species)—two, three or whatever number there 
is; but not until we have found out just how many forms are involved 
must we let it pass on into the infinite. Plato’s idea here seems to be that 
every concept has an exact analysis, so that after unravelling it to a certain 
extent we can say ‘ This is the analysis of the concept ’. The presuppositions 
of this are the same as those of Aristotle’s belief that it is possible to give 
an exact account of the essence of a thing. The conceptual world has an 
exact logical geography which can be discovered and the techniques in- 
volved are presumably those of logical division. We are now faced with 
one implication of the doctrine of the communion of forms. What is inter- 
esting for present purposes, however, is the phrase about letting it pass on 
into the infinite. The usual, and logically correct account, of classification 
into genus and species is that, no matter how far sub-division or classification 
is carried on, one still arrives only at species. If one clings to the notion 
of an exact logical geography of the conceptual world, one will, of course, 
espouse the notion of infimae species. It might be supposed, therefore, 
that Plato’s ‘ infinite’ is an infinite array of species, but I do not think 
that this is so. The notion of ‘ infinity ’ was introduced earlier with reference 
to the world of sense, and later in 17a ff., Plato explains the notion by giving 
examples and shows also how his rules for the classification of a subject- 
matter are to be carried out. Sounds have an infinite variety, but the 
‘grammarian ’ or ‘ musician’ will not move directly to this conclusion in 
pursuing their inquiries, but will carry out an exact classification of sounds 
first. Similarly, in starting from sounds, a certain amount of abstraction is 
required in order to arrive at species of sounds—vowels, liquids, mutes, ete.— 
before proceeding to a higher classification still, in terms of letters. Later 
still in 24a ff., Plato gives an illustration of the ‘ infinite’ in terms of the 
continuum of degrees of hotness and coldness, and the like. He seems, 
therefore, to think of the sensible world as possessing just this kind of in- 
finite variety, and there is every ground for thinking that Plato thought of 
the conceptual superstructure being imposed upon this infinite sensible 
variety. (Plato had always taken a Heraclitean view of the world of sense, 
or at any rate a view which was Heraclitean on his interpretation of Hera- 
clitus as having insisted upon the fiux and change of the sensible world.) 

Is Plato, then, saying that if you carry on the process of logical division 
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long enough you will reach sensible particulars? If he had maintained 
this, he would have been committing a logical howler (that of confusing 
the relation of class-inclusion with the relation of class-membership between 
particulars and the classes of which they are members). He would have 
been ‘ saved ’ only by the fact that he was maintaining that such a process 
must be ad infinitum. Philosophers have often used the notion of infinity 
in this way, as if it were a positive and not a negative notion, treating ‘ ad 
infinitum ’ as if it meant merely ‘for a very long time’. Thus Leibniz 
maintained that substances were infinitely large collections of properties— 
a view which is really equivalent to the view that substances are not col- 
lections of properties only, however large. To say that the logical division 
of forms ad infinitum brings one to particulars would, on this account, be 
a way of saying that the logical division of forms, however long it is carried 
on, never brings one to particulars. In such cases, however, philosophers 
such as Leibniz have thought that they were saying something much more 
positive, and thus paradoxical. Plato, however, maintains that logical 
division goes on in each case to a definite, but finite, extent, and only then 
can one apply the concepts to the infinite. Yet once again it must be em- 
phasised that Plato began this account, with, inter alia, a question about 
the relation between forms and the infinite variability of the world of sense. 
He is now saying that although forms must have an application to the 
sensible world they are only finitely divisible, and hence never capable of 
accounting for all the variety of the sensible world. This means, in logical 
terms, that every significant statement must be concerned with forms alone 
and, indeed, serves to point out some connection between forms. In this 
way it would be true that the doctrine of the communion of forms was meant 
to be an answer to the question as to how any statement at all is possible. 
Nevertheless, it would be true also that no significant statement could 
account for all the infinite variety of the world of sense ; no sensible thing 
could be spoken of except as an instance of a form. 

Without the superstructure of forms which is imposed upon the infinite 
variety of the sensible world, speech would be impossible not only about 
forms, but also, as Cratylus is said to have maintained, about anything 
at all. Every entity can be referred to only as an instance of a form, and 
although every entity like Socrates is an instance of many forms, this, 
Plato says, raises no new problems, once we have solved the problem of 
how we can use forms to express empirical knowledge at all. If forms were 
unitary entities, incapable of plural application, we could not express such 
knowledge, for all that we could do would be to assert or deny their identity 
with other forms. With the doctrine of communion of forms an answer 
to the problem is provided, but at a certain cost. This is that words like 
‘Socrates’, ‘man’, or ‘good’, as used in sentences, are all alike to be 
interpreted as referring to forms. In other words, there are no proper names 
in our sense, but only names of forms. ‘ Socrates ’ is, to use the more modern 
idiom of Russell, a disguised description, in that it unpacks into a list of 
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all the forms in which Socrates partakes. The expression ‘ Socrates’ is 
only an abbreviation for ‘man who is good, wise, snub-nosed, etc.’, and 
thus any statement in which ‘Socrates’ appears can be analysed, just 
because communion of forms is possible. It must, of course, be emphasised 
that to say that ‘communion’ provides an answer to Plato’s problem is 
true only if ‘communion’ is taken as a more acceptable notion than the 
alternatives. It might indeed be said that it is nothing of the kind, and 
that to explain statements of identity and so on in terms of ‘ communion’ 
is just as puzzling and inadequate as attempts to do the reverse. For the 
truth of the matter is that as long as a philosopher attempts to explain 
all statements by saying that they assert some relation between two or 
more entities of which the words involved are names, no real solution is 
possible. A subject-predicate statement does not assert such a relation ; 
the difference between a substance and its properties is one of logical type. 
At least a partial answer to the question as to why Plato never saw this is 
that the Greek word ‘ é6voua’ can mean indifferently ‘word’ or ‘name’, 
so that the temptation to view words as names was easy. This, however, 
is but part of the more general point that logical distinctions take time to 
evolve. 

My general conclusion, then, is that Plato considered that whether we 
make statements like ‘ Man is good ’ or statements like ‘ Socrates is good ’, 
the doctrine of the communion of forms is presupposed, and that this is 
so in the first case because the proper-name ‘ Socrates ’ is only an abbrevia- 
tion for, or a disguised version of, a collection of names of forms. Without 
the communion of forms there would, on Plato’s view, be statements of 
identity only*® and to take this view would be to accept the paradoxes pro- 
pounded by Antisthenes on the one hand, and the Eleatic and Megarian 
schools on the other. It would be to accept either the view that the world 
consists of a plurality of utterly distinct entities, or the view that the world 
consists of one entity only, with the consequence in either case that nothing 
could be said. In this light I now wish to examine the Parmenides and 
the Theatetus. 


1. The Parmenides 


At the beginning of the dialogue, the young Socrates puts forward the 
traditional theory of forms as a reply to the conclusions arrived at by Zeno 
in the course of his paradoxical arguments—to wit, that things are both 
one and many. Socrates says in 129ff. that in the light of the theory of 
forms there is no problem as to how one thing can be many, for it can partake 
in many forms. (It is perhaps worth noting that here the problem is not 
put in terms of how one thing can have many names.) There is, however, a 
problem as to whether forms themselves can be both one and many. Indeed 
Socrates says that he would be very surprised if he were shown that they 

*There are incidental suggestions of another point of view, as e.g. in Soph. 245a 


where Plato talks of something having the 7400s of a form as distinct from being that 
form, but such suggestions are incidental only. 
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could be. Parmenides then puts forward a series of criticisms of the theory 
of forms :— 

(1) If things partake in forms, a form must either be a single unity 
which exhibits itself in many places at once, which would be very odd, or 
be divisible in a spatial sense, with equally paradoxical consequences, 
(Cf. here the passage in the Philebus already discussed.) Further, if we say 
that a thing is such and such by participating in a form, we shall have to 
say that the thing participates in the form by reason of another form in 
which they both participate, and so on ad infinitum ; so that forms will 
have to be made plural in another sense. (2) Forms cannot be thoughts, 
for thoughts must be of something, i.e. forms. (3) If things imitate forms 
(this, be it noted, is suggested as a kind of participation), the last objection 
to the participation view (the ‘ third man’ argument) applies again. (4) If 
forms are distinct and separate, there can be no relation between the em- 
pirical world and their world. 

That such arguments depend upon the fact that forms and particulars 
are considered as two of a kind and not of distinct type is clear, but I do 
not think that Plato is here pointing out this distinction of type, as Ryle 
supposes. It does not really seem plausible that Plato should suddenly 
have seen the light ; rather the impression is given that he is groping after 
the solution to a problem that was perhaps only half-formulated. Moreover, 
the suggestion which Parmenides himself makes at the end of the arguments, 
that the difficulties could be solved after more practice in dealing with forms, 
is not really consistent with this point of view. Nor indeed is it consistent 
with any view that makes Plato criticize merely his own account of the 
separation of forms from particulars. The latter is the traditional view, 
whether it be said that Plato is attacking the notion of the existence of 
forms, or, as with Burnet and Taylor that he is attacking the notion of the 
existence of sensibles ; in either case it is the separation which is at the basis 
of the suggested criticism. It seems to me that the view of Hardie is correct® 
that the main issue is the unity or plurality of each form. Separation is 
emphasised only in the last argument, whilst in the ‘ third man ’ arguments 
it is the similarity between forms and particulars which gives rise to the 
regress. I have already noted that the issue presented in the first argument 
is almost identical with that presented in the Philebus. So it would seem 
that Parmenides’ criticisms present Plato with a choice between making a 
form into a multiplicity and so sacrificing its functions gua form, and keeping 
it single but utterly distinct and unknowable because qua single it can have 
no relation with particulars. 

Parmenides goes on to imply that these difficulties could be overcome 
if Socrates were to have further practice in dealing with forms ; indeed he 
says, strangely enough for Parmenides, that there must be forms if dialectic 
is to retain its force. The fact that Plato puts such a view into the mouth 
of Parmenides is significant for the interpretation of the rest of the dialogue. 


°W, F. R, Hardie, A Study in Plato, p. 91, 
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In the Sophist 241d the Eleatic stranger says directly that he is doing violence 
to ‘father Parmenides ’, and it is clear that in the Parmenides too Plato 
goes beyond what Parmenides himself would have claimed. Is not Plato 
here declaring what he has learnt from Parmenides, if only by the latter’s 
mistakes ? What is implicit in the Parmenides is that if we are not to fall 
into the errors of the metaphysical positions indicated earlier, we need 
communion of forms. In this dialogue itself, we are concerned, in the argu- 
ments of the second part, only with the relations between forms, but it is 
too strong to say, as Burnet does’ that Plato is proposing to dismiss sensible 
particulars from consideration altogether. The second part of the Parmenides 
must, in the light of Parmenides’ own words, be taken as shedding some light 
on the problems set by the first part, but the explicit answer is not given 
here, but in the Philebus. The arguments of the first part showed that a 
pluralism, without communion, such as was the dangerous tendency of 
the Platonic theory of forms, results in a position akin to that of Antisthenes, 
in which nothing can be said. The lesson of the second part is that there are 
similar dangers in the Eleatic direction. 

The interpretations of the second part of the Parmenides are manifold. 
Ross!! gives a list of them although he does not include that of Ryle, who 
maintains that Plato is here investigating the properties of formal concepts 
such as ‘ unity’ and ‘ existence ’, and that the discussion has nothing to 
do with Eleaticism as such. Once again, although the logic of such concepts 
does play a large part in the arguments, I cannot feel that Plato is pointing 
out its peculiarities. It is true that in the Sophist he did come to attach a 
special importance to certain concepts—‘ existence’, ‘motion’, ‘rest’, 
‘sameness ’ and ‘ difference "—and that other such lists are given in the 
Parmenides 129d and the Theaetetus 185a ff. ; but I do not think that he 
was so aware of their logical properties as Ryle makes him. On the other 
hand I cannot help feeling that some serious sense is to be attached to this 
part of the dialogue ; it is not meant just to provide dialectical exercises 
as Robinson, Ross and others have suggested. It seems of little validity 
to point to obviously fallacious arguments and to say that Plato too must 
have seen that there was something wrong with them. Bad arguments are, 
to say the least, not at all unknown in Plato, and I think that it is true to 
say that Plato had not the mind of the keen logician, as, for example, Aristotle 
had. On the contrary, he was more of the grand metaphysician, and although 
rational argument counted for much with him I do not think that he was 
of more than average acuteness in detecting sophistries. Robinson is right 
in pointing out that the arguments are too complex to have a single key, 
but I do not think that this is any reason for saying that there is no all-over 
plan behind them. Most of the difficulties for a consistent interpretation 
occur in the excessively long second argument, and it is clear that Plato 
had to work very hard to establish what he wants to establish in it. More- 


103, Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to Plato, pp. 260 and 262, 
uW, D. Ross, op. cit., pp. 94 ff, 
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over, there seems to be a constant ambiguity in the use of the words ‘ rd é’, 
Ryle translates this ‘ unity ’, and there is no doubt that many of the argu- 
ments turn on what it is for something to be a unity. A unitary substance 
might be considered as (1) a basic member of a complex, like an atom, 
(2) at the other extreme, an absolute like that of Bradley or Parmenides, 
which is not just (3) a totality of parts. Many of the arguments, especially 
in connection with the second hypothesis, turn on some difficulty about the 
relation between wholes and parts, and this problem occurs elsewhere in 
Plato, e.g. Theaetetus 203a ff. It would be a reasonable conjecture, there. 
fore, that Plato is intimately concerned with the classical problems associated 
with the notion of a ‘substance’. The hypothesis that ‘ there is a one’ 
must mean something like ‘The concept of “ unity’ has application’ or 
‘There is a substance’ where the words ‘a substance’ might mean either 
‘one substance ’ or ‘ any substance ’. 

My summary of the dialogue as regards this part is as follows :— 

1. If there is one substance, you cannot say anything of it, because to 
do this would be to assert its identity with something else and so imply a 
plurality of substances. (The presupposition here is that all statements 
are statements of identity, if there is no ‘communion’. Cf. 139d where it 
is said that to be a unit is different from being the same, so that you cannot 
say of the one that it is the same as itself.) 

2. If there is a substance, and you insist on saying this, there can be 
no limit to what you can say. For your statement will make the unitary 
substance a complex of unity and existence ; but to say that part of the 
unity is a unity is to reduplicate the problem and so an infinite regress 
starts. In consequence the unitary substance turns out to be a complex 
with infinitely many constituents. Nevertheless qua unitary it will be finite. 
(It is to be noted that the regress starts only if the distinction of type be- 
tween ‘ unity ’ and ‘a unity’ is ignored, so that properties can be considered 
as possible constituent parts of a substance. This confusion is easy in Greek, 
but less easy to reproduce in English, and I have not attempted to do so. 
But the initial move depends upon the claim that to attribute existence to 
a unity is to make it identical with a complex of unity and existence, and 
the end result is a play upon the relations between a whole and its parts. 
This is only the beginning of Plato’s arguments, and he has indeed to work 
very hard to ‘ prove’ everything that he wants to say, employing very 
specious arguments ; but there is no doubt as to his aim. In general we are 
here confronted with the alternative to view (1) in that if there are no re- 
strictions on the identification of forms, everything can be made identical 
with everything else; in particular any substance will be identical with 
everything else, and so merely a sum of everything, including incompatibles. 
For knowledge to be possible we need, as against (1), the possibility of 
saying something, and, as against (2), the impossibility of saying everything.) 

3. If there is one substance, the others, i.e. what are not this one sub- 
stance, must be either parts of it or the sum of such parts. But each part 
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will be one, and the sum as a whole will be one ; hence what is not the one 
substance is finite. On the other hand, for reasons similar to those in (2), 
if the one substance has any parts it may as well have infinitely many ; 
and so on. So that anything can be said of the others. 

4. If there is a substance, the others, i.e. what are not a substance, 
cannot be either parts or sums of parts, for they cannot be substances. 
Hence nothing can be said of them, for just that reason, i.e. that they are 
not substances. 

5. If there is no substance, you imply the existence of such in saying 
so (cf. the real Parmenides’ own arguments). Hence it must both exist 
and not exist. Qua unity it is different from the plurality of the others, 
but the same as itself. Hence it is both the same and different, etc. 

6. If there is no substance, then nothing exists, and so nothing can 
be said. 

7. If there is no substance, the others, i.e. what have no principle of 
unity as a substance has, must be infinitely divisible ; but in saying that 
they are ‘ other’ we must mean not that they are other than a substance, 
because there is none, but other than themselves, and this implies that 
they are finite entities. Hence they are both finite and infinite, etc. 

8. If there is no substance, the others, whatever they are, cannot be 
one or many, for to say either implies substances as units. 

It is clear that there is little consistency and perhaps little logic in these 
arguments. They become increasingly sketchy, and indeed the last four 
arguments are so compressed as to make it difficult to give them an inter- 
pretation at all. Perhaps Plato was becoming tired of the whole business ; 
he was certainly having to work hard to bring out the conclusions at which 
he wished to arrive. Moreover, it is clear that the last four arguments do 
not depend so much upon the same ambiguities as the first four ; they do 
not play upon the relation between wholes and parts, for example. I think, 
however, that, inconsistencies and asymmetry notwithstanding, Plato did 
mean a lesson to be drawn—to wit that lack of ‘communion ’ would enable 
either nothing or anything to be said about the world.’* Robinson’s 
strictures on such a view!* seem to amount only to the point that without 
the key provided by the Sophist we could not find our way through the 
maze of the Parmenides, and that even so the help provided by the Sophist 
is not enough. But all such views seem to demand too much consistency 
and logic from Plato. The latter gives one the impression of one who has 
over-played his hand ; he had to work too hard for his results, and perhaps 
even tired of the task before it was finished. In the Sophist 244b ff., the 
problem is presented in a much clearer form ; we are told that there is an 
issue between Parmenides on the one hand, and the lovers of forms and the 
atomists on the other (although these last two have a dispute of their own). 
In other words there is an issue between monism and pluralism, each of 

“Cf. Burnet, op. cit., p. 272. 

Robinson, op. cit., pp. 256 ff. 
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which involves difficulties in explaining how ordinary knowledge is to be 
expressed. The answer, whatever one may think of it, is provided by ‘ com. 
munion of forms’. It would be too much, however, to say that in the Par. 
menides Plato is merely out to refute Eleaticism, and such a view would 
inevitably be open to the objection that Plato would hardly have put such 
a refutation into the mouth of Parmenides himself. Rather Plato is showing 
what he has learnt, albeit indirectly, from Parmenides, a lesson which was 
also applicable to his own traditional theory of forms because of the features 
of Antisthenes’ view which he saw in it. (The fact that at the end of the 
first argument Parmenides provokes Aristotle into saying that such a con- 
clusion is hardly to be accepted means only that Parmenides’ views have 
forced Plato into the realization that a change in his own views is required 
if such unacceptable consequences are not to result.) 

In general, the Parmenides has, I suggest, a lesson consistent with the 
view of Plato’s later thought that I have been putting forward. As an 
indirect demonstration of ‘communion’ it is a failure, because Plato has 
attempted too much and overplayed his hand. As a philosophical gambit 
it is not a happy one. 


2. The Theaetetus 


The conventional view of this dialogue, as represented by Cornford in 
his Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, is that Plato’s aim is to show the impossibility 
of giving an account of knowledge without invoking forms. As, however, 
Plato nowhere in the dialogue mentions forms, such a view has to be read 
into it, and I cannot think that it is really plausible. The three hypotheses 
discussed in the dialogue are—(a) Knowledge is sensation, (6) Knowledge 
is true belief, (c) Knowledge is true belief together with a ‘ logos ’. 

(a) Plato here assimilates the view under discussion to a doctrine which 
he fathers on Protagoras—that everything is what it seems to a man— 
and he associates this with the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of the sensible 
world. In his argument, he tries to show that on both counts we are pre- 
vented from applying standards of correctness in our judgments, and so are 
prevented from saying that we have knowledge in the ordinary sense. 
Perceptual knowledge, moreover, generally presupposes interpretation or, 
as Plato puts it, thought, and I take it that the point of this argument 
is that we do not think of ordinary knowledge as a form of knowledge by 
acquaintance. The lesson drawn by Cornford is that Plato wishes to show 
that sense-perception cannot provide us with genuine knowledge, which 
must be of forms. This view would be inconsistent with my interpretation 
of the connected dialogues, in which the central problem is that of how 
knowledge which is expressible in ordinary statements is possible. Hence 
I agree with Owen that what Plato is trying to do here is to vindicate 
ordinary knowledge. His examples in 185 ff., in which he attributes existence, 
as opposed to becoming only, to the ordinary objects of perception show 


14Qwen, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 
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that he has this in mind.5 If this view is correct, that Plato is trying to 
vindicate ordinary knowledge, and to debunk the notion that this is a 
knowledge by acquaintance of sensible objects, this is interesting, not only 
for its own sake, but also because he himself had once viewed knowledge 
as a kind of acquaintance, only of forms, not of sensibles. 

(6) Plato begins here to consider knowledge as propositional. Know- 
ledge is but something which could be expressed in statements of identity. 
That this is what he has in mind is again shown by his examples, which 
are throughout concerned with the equating of two objects or the failure 
to do so—Theaetetus and Socrates, the sense-impression and the memory- 
trace, and so on. Plato shows that such a view involves difficulties as to 
how false belief is possible. If one knows both Socrates and Theaetetus, 
how can one confuse them, whereas if one does not know either of them 
how can one compare them? Here again the knowledge of the individuals 
between which the relation holds is one of acquaintance. 

(c) Plato here makes qualifications with regard to (6), considering, by 
means of various interpretations of ‘logos’, what addition must be made 
in order to obtain a correct account of propositional knowledge. At the 
outset Socrates describes a doctrine which he has heard (no doubt that of 
Antisthenes), that there are elements which can be named but not described, 
and that knowledge (which is thus essentially descriptive) must be of com- 
plexes. Plato goes on to consider what analysis of such a complex could 
be given which does not fall into the previous difficulties and finds no answer. 
The question at issue is that of how we can derive ordinary propositional 
knowledge from some combination of elements of which we cannot have 
descriptive knowledge but only knowledge by acquaintance ; or, to put it 
in other words, how we can analyse ordinary statements into complexes 
of elements which are names. There is much here, as Ryle illuminatingly 
points out in his articles, in common with the logical atomism of Russell 
and Wittgenstein. Clearly an ordinary statement is not just a string of 
names between which there is some connecting expression. 

Once again Plato wished to teach a negative lesson—that without some 
further logical innovation, no account of ordinary knowledge is possible. 
The solution to the problem cannot be merely the postulation of forms, for 
knowledge of these too will be only another form of knowledge by acquain- 
tance. Some other device is needed, and it is reasonable to suggest that 
Plato is eschewing knowledge by acquaintance. For the answer provided 
by the Sophist and the Philebus is that particulars as such do not enter into 
knowledge at all, and that knowledge and the statements which express 
it are concerned only with the relations between forms. Whilst forms were, 
for Plato, in a sense particulars of a peculiar sort (Aristotle’s recurrent 
criticism of Plato was that he made out of forms a new kind of substance)— 
and it is for this reason that he calls them ‘ henads’ in the Philebus—the 
doctrine of ‘ communion ’ prevents us from saying even that. Whilst, then, 


Cf, also Th, 170 a ff. 
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Plato made certain advances in logic in the later dialogues, he did not, ag 
I think that Aristotle did, succeed in making the necessary reorientation 
which is involved in distinguishing predication.’* The doctrine of the com. 
munion of forms is an attempt to do two things at once—to characterise 
predicates as names referring to a kind of particular, and also to relate 
such names to those occurring as the subjects of assertions by means other 
than that of identity and difference. Consequently the assertion that Plato 
looked on proper names as disguised descriptions should be qualified by 
saying that for him descriptions were only another kind of name—names of 
forms rather than names of sensible particulars. Hence the doctrine of 
‘communion ’ is still vitiated by the fault from which Plato was trying to 
free himself. That it was an important advance nevertheless is clear. 


D. W. HaMiyn 
University of London. 


16Whilst there may be something to be said for the argument of Professor R. C. 
Cross, ‘ Logos and Forms in Plato’, Mind 1954, that there was an intimate connection 
between forms and logoi, it cannot be true that forms were ‘ logical predicates displayed 
in logoi ’ if predication was not recognised. Moreover, as long as the only statements 
recognised, other than existential statements, were statements of identity, forms could 
be objects of acquaintance, and displayed in logoi, as constituents. 
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CHOICE 


I 


There are many types of expression which we can use to describe what 
a man says. We can, for example, describe a man’s sayings as interesting 
or tedious, or again as impromptu or prepared. We must not, of course, 
assume that all the descriptions which we apply function logically in the 
same way. There are, however, certain similarities in the way in which 
the above sets of predicates function : 

(1) They are not predicates which apply totally or not at all. A speech 
may be described as fairly interesting or very interesting, or again as partly 
prepared or fully prepared, etc. 

(2) These expressions can be applied to speeches about anything ; there 
is no restriction of subject-matter. Lectures on economics as well as those 
on philosophy can be interesting or tedious ; political speeches as well as 
sermons can be impromptu or prepared, etc. 

(3) These different sets of expression do not exclude each other. A 
speech may be both impromptu and interesting, both prepared and tedious, 
both impromptu and tedious, etc. More specifically we do not believe 
that a necessary condition of our describing a saying or a speech as interesting 
is that it should have been prepared. There is no necessary connexion 
between being prepared and interesting or between being impromptu and 
tedious. 

Actions as well as speeches are subject to a variety of predicates. We 
may, for example, on occasion describe a person’s actions as good or bad 
or again as deliberate or spontaneous. (By ‘ deliberate ’ I here mean ‘ done 
after deliberation ’ and by ‘ spontaneous ’ ‘ done without previous delibera- 
tion ’.) Further, it would seem obvious that these expressions when applied 
to actions function in much the same way as the previous expressions do 
when applied to speeches. Thus it would seem natural to say the following 
things : 

(1) An action may be described as very good or rather good, or again as 
the result of much or little deliberation, etc. 

(2) Any sort of action may, on occasion, be described as good or bad 
or again as deliberate or spontaneous. 

(3) An action may be both deliberate and bad, or again both spontaneous 
and good, or again both deliberate and good, etc. More specifically there is 
no special connexion between being good and deliberate or between being 
spontaneous and bad. It does not appear to be a necessary condition of 
our applying the predicates ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ that the agent should have 
deliberated before he acted, any more than it is a necessary condition of 
our applying the predicates ‘ interesting’ and ‘tedious’ that the speaker 
should have rehearsed his speech before he delivered it. 
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Although the above remarks seem to square with our ordinary use of 
expressions such as ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ or ‘ interesting’ and ‘ tedious ’, we 
must admit that they are not in accord with what moralists often say about 
action. More especially : although all moralists would, I think, be willing 
to admit that speeches in order to be interesting need not be prepared, 
many would insist that actions in order to be good must be deliberate, 
This would seem to be involved, for example, in the still widespread view 
that choice is an indispensable feature in a moral action, or in the belief 
that it is the activity of choice which confers on an action its distinctive 
ethical character. Choice, it is often believed, has a special bearing on 
the fact that we attribute praise and blame to human action and withhold 
them in the case of animal action. Further, the introduction of choice is 
thought necessary in order to distinguish human action from happenings 
in nature. The main difference, or one of the main differences, it has been 
said, between a theft and an earthquake is that the former is chosen and 
the latter is not. True, choice is not the only idea which is thought relevant 
to the estimation of human behaviour ; deliberation, decision, intention and 
willing, for example, also have their part to play. It seems, however, that 
little attempt has been made to investigate the relationships between choice 
and these other activities. 

Reference may be made at this point to the discussion of the will in 
Chapter 3 of The Concept of Mind. Professor Ryle examines there the 
connexion between willing and voluntary action and concludes that there 
is no connexion between them, and, indeed, that the concept of the will as 
denoting a necessary mental preliminary of overt action is fictitious. It is 
significant that his attack is aimed primarily against the concept of ‘ vol- 
ition ’, which is sometimes taken as a general term under which such activ- 
ities as choosing, willing, deciding, etc., may be subsumed. Naturally it 
follows that the non-existence of volitions entails the conclusion that volun- 
tary actions cannot be explained by reference to them, nor can there be 
any connexion between choice and voluntary action if choice is identified 
with volition. But if choice, which Ryle admits to be an ‘ authentic pro- 
cess ’, is not identified with volition, the conclusion does not follow that 
choice is not intimately connected with voluntary action. Further, even 
if choice is shown on other grounds to be irrelevant to the explanation of 
the voluntariness of voluntary behaviour, it may still be highly significant 
to the estimation of the moral worth of an action. In any case choice needs 
to be investigated on its own merits and cannot be made to share the fate 
of volition without a hearing, all the more since its occurrence, unlike that 
of volition, cannot be denied. 


IT 


With regard to choice itself moralists have observed that it is intimately 
connected on the one hand with deliberation and on the other with action, 
though the precise nature of the relationship remains somewhat uncertain. 
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On the connexion between choice and deliberation especially, moralists 
have usually been rather reticent. Sometimes it has been suggested that 
choice ‘supervenes’ on deliberation, at other times that choice might 
perhaps be identified with the last part of the deliberating process. On the 
connexion between choice and action, however, moralists have been more 
explicit. Perhaps the main reason for the introduction of choice is that it 
should initiate action, an operation which deliberation itself cannot perform 
because it is purely theoretical in character. (didvora Savitri) obGev xuvei.) 
The connexion between choice and action is, therefore, said to be a causal 
connexion. 

The importance of the concept of choice is further enhanced by the 
doctrine that anything worthy of the name of action must have been chosen 
and consciously chosen at that. Indeed, some moralists have gone so far 
as to assert that even if we fail to introspect the act of choice, and even if 
we are not aware of it by retrospection, it must have occurred. 

There remain, however, several points on which moralists do not seem 
to be agreed. For example, choosing is sometimes described as a momentary 
act, and sometimes it is claimed that choice may persist throughout action 
or even that it usually does. Further, while it is still agreed that the function 
of choice is to initiate action, yet, it is claimed, action need not follow im- 
mediately on choice ; there can be, so to speak, a delayed causal efficacy. 
Or, indeed, action may even be prevented from succeeding the act of choice. 
However, in spite of these differences, it is maintained that choice has a 
general tendency to issue in action. 

More serious, perhaps, is the admission which is sometimes made that 
perhaps not all actions are chosen. The dogma that all action is chosen could 
of course be retained by the introduction of the notion of ‘ unconscious 
choice ’ but most moralists would surely regard this as a desperate remedy. 
It has not, I think, been sufficiently recognized how damaging this admission 
is to the general doctrine that it is choice par excellence which confers upon 
human action its distinctive ethical character. 

Finally, there is this further disagreement. It seems generally to have 
been assumed that the act of choice is temporally and logically prior to the 
action which it initiates. There are, however, some philosophers who hold 
that the relation between choice and action is that of two simultaneous acts. 
One now wonders why the act of choice is introduced at all if it is no longer 
required as the act which causes the overt action to occur. Or can there 
be such a thing as two concurrent acts causally connected ? 

In spite of these differences, however, there still remains a good deal of 
agreement. Choice, it seems to be agreed, is an activity which intervenes 
between deliberation and action, or between intention and action, and it is 
the choosing which makes the action moral or immoral. Action can be 
judged as morally good or bad only if it is chosen. 

The following problems, then, seem to remain : 

(1) Is choice to be identified with, for example, deciding or willing, or 
are they distinct activities ? If distinct, how are they related ? 
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(2) Is it in fact choice which initiates action? Or is it desire or willing 
or a motive ? 

(3) Is choosing a momentary act or is it a persistent state ? 

(4) Do we choose first and then act or do we do both together ? 

(5) Which is the proper subject of praise and blame, the choosing or 
the acting or both ? 

(6) Do we choose ends as well as means ? 


Ill 
The verb ‘ to choose’ 


The verb ‘ to choose’ belongs to the class of what is sometimes called 
‘ psychological verbs’. Such verbs have recently received a good deal of 
attention, particularly so-called cognitive verbs such as ‘to know’, ‘to 
believe’, ‘to think’, etc. Another group which requires investigation is 
that to which the verb ‘ to choose’ belongs, and cognates will be such verbs 
as ‘ to intend ’, ‘ to resolve’ and ‘to decide’. It is simply shortsighted to 
assume that all psychological verbs function in the same way. As we shall 
see, there are considerable differences within the class of psychological 
verbs and more especially within the class to which the verb ‘ to choose’ 
belongs. 

There are several main uses of the verb ‘to choose’ which must first 
be distinguished : 

(1) There is the use where the verb is followed grammatically by a 
noun or nouns, e.g. ‘he chose rum rather than whisky’. In this use the 
verb seems to be synonymous with ‘ to pick’ or ‘ to select’. The notion of 
alternatives seems always to be present, and to choose may be paraphrased 
as to select by preference from a group of alternatives. 

(2) The verb ‘ to choose ’ is sometimes followed by a verb or verbs, e.g. 
‘he chose to do without breakfast rather than miss the lecture’. Here 
again the notion of alternatives is present ; it is choosing to do one thing 
in preference to another. 

(3) There is a further use of the verb followed by an infinitive where 
the notion of choice between alternatives is very much in the background, 
such that ‘to choose’ seems to mean little more than an emphatic equiva- 
lent of ‘to will’ or ‘to wish’. The Oxford English Dictionary defines 
it as ‘ exercising one’s own pleasure in regard to a matter in which one is @ 
free agent ’, and gives as examples, ‘ he chooses to remain concealed ’, ‘ he 
did not choose to keep a clerk ’, ‘ he did not choose to speak to her in public ’. 

It is very noticeable that in these different uses of the verb ‘ to choose’ 
there is no special moral connotation. There does not seem to be any sug- 
gestion that the verb is essentially connected with praise or blame, or that 
there is any essential connexion between choice and moral worth. In spite 
of this philosophers seem often to use the verb in such a way that it must 
be given a moral connotation. This seems to be implied, for example, in 
the view discussed in a previous section according to which choosing is 
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an activity preceding action which confers upon action its distinctive ethical 
character. In other words, the verb ‘ to choose’ is often used by moralists 
to denote a specific activity which is the proper subject of praise and blame. 

A further point which is worth noticing is that moralists seem to have 
given their attention almost exclusively to the uses of the verb ‘ to choose ’ 
where it is followed by infinitives, with the consequent neglect of the use 
of the verb where it is followed by nouns. This is no doubt due to their 
preoccupation with the theory that choice is an activity which is specially 
connected with action. It is, however, unfortunate inasmuch as the use of 
the verb followed by nouns is just as common, if not commoner, in everyday 
speech as the use followed by verbs, and it is of just as much importance 
to the philosopher. There is also reason to think that if more attention 
had been paid to the standard use of the verb where it is followed by nouns, 
some of the more extravagant things which have been said about the other 
uses might have been avoided. I doubt, for example, whether anyone 
would wish to assert that the verb ‘ to select’ in the statement ‘ he selected 
Jones as his batman in preference to Smith’ denotes a specific act which 
can be distinguished from and separated from giving the job to Jones rather 
than to Smith, and that it was this prior act of selecting which caused him 
to plump for Jones rather than Smith. But this is precisely the sort of 
thing that moralists say about the verb ‘ to choose’ when it is followed by 
infinitives. 


‘ To choose’ and cognate verbs 


Choice has customarily been distinguished from several other acts or 
states. 

(1) It is clearly different from simple preference. While to choose is 
often to express a preference, it clearly involves a good deal more. It 
is not contradictory to say, for example, ‘though he preferred tea to 
coffee, he chose coffee’. Preference is simply a stronger desire for A than 
for B. Choice involves, to use neutral language for the present, committing 
oneself to A rather than to B. It must be noted, however, that the verb 
‘to prefer ’ is sometimes used in a way which makes it more or less equivalent 
to ‘to choose’, e.g. ‘ asked to choose. between A and B, he preferred A’, 
where this implies that A was taken rather than B and not simply wished for. 
It should be noted also that choosing does not always express a preference, 
since it is quite possible for us to choose an alternative which in fact we do 
not prefer, e.g. although I prefer tea to coffee I may well on occasion choose 
coffee rather than tea, because I believe it suits my digestion better or for 
some other reason. We do not always act according to our preferences. 

(2) In a similar way choice is to be distinguished from wishing. Perhaps 
the chief differences are (a) that, as in the case of preference, choice involves 
more than wishing, (b) that we can sometimes choose things which are not 
in accordance with our wishes, and (c) that whereas we can wish for anything, 
we can only choose between things which are in our power. (Cf. Aristotle 
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on zpoatpeors.) Philosophers have also distinguished between choosing 
and wishing after Aristotle on the ground that wish is for the end and choice 
of the means. This is, however, a very questionable addition. 

(3) Choice is further to be distinguished from intention. It is not contra. 
dictory to say, e.g. ‘ although he intended to cross the Rubicon, he did not’, 
but it seems to be contradictory to say ‘although he chose to cross the 
Rubicon, he did not’. The connexion with action is much looser in the cage 
of intention than it is with choice. 

(4) Choosing is sometimes identified with willing, but it is clear that 
the identification cannot be complete since (a) it could not apply where 
the verb ‘ to choose ’ is followed by nouns, e.g. there can be no substitution 
of ‘ will’ for ‘ choose ’ in the statement ‘ he chose rum rather than whisky’, 
and (5) if the notion of alternatives is essential to choice in the standard use 
of the verb ‘ to choose ’, the two verbs ‘ to choose’ and ‘ to will’ cannot be 
synonymous since alternatives are not essential to willing. (We have seen 
above that choice sometimes approximates to willing, namely where ‘to 
choose ’ is followed by verbs and the notion of alternatives is very much in 
the background.) On theories which assert that choice is an activity which 
initiates action, we often find choosing and willing identified, largely perhaps 
from a motive of economy ; it is embarrassing to have too many prelim. 
inaries of action, and conflation or identification is sometimes a welcome 
expedient. This question of the identification of choosing and willing is a 
good example of the point mentioned above, namely that confusion would 
have been avoided if more attention had been paid to the use of the verb ‘ to 
choose ’ followed by nouns. 

(5) There remains the more difficult question whether choosing can be 
identified with deciding. On this issue moralists seem to be agreed that 
identification is possible. I wish, however, to question the easy identification 
of these two activities, which seem to be radically different, at least in some 
respects. Let us first examine the grounds for their identification, and thus 
notice some of the things which they have in common. 

(2) Both choice and decision are said to be preceded by deliberation 
and to be similarly related to it. 

(5) Both are said to involve or to presuppose perplexity. 

(c) Both are about things which we can do, or things which are in our 
power. 

(d) Both are said to be similarly related to action in that both initiate 
action and both involve a guarded prediction of action to follow. 

(e) Both are subject to moral and other qualifications, e.g. we can talk 
about good choices and good decisions, difficult choices and difficult de- 
cisions, etc. We can also say, e.g. ‘ it took him a long time to decide’ and 
‘it took him a long time to choose ’. 

(f) Their corresponding nouns function in a similar way, e.g. ‘is this 
your final choice, decision ? ’ 

In spite of these considerations it seems to me that it is a mistake to 
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identify choosing and deciding, at least?always. It must, however, be admit- 
ted that there are occasions where the two verbs are used synonymously, 
and we shall see later the reasons for this. We have already seen that the 
verb ‘to choose’ is also more or less synonymous with ‘to prefer’, ‘ to 
wish ’ and ‘ to will’ in some of its uses, though not in its standard use. It 
is clear at the start that where choice and decision may be identified, the 
identification is only between choosing and deciding to do . . . and not 
between choosing and deciding that. ... I wish to maintain that there 
are certain uses of the verb ‘ to choose ’ where it is quite mistaken to identify 
it with deciding and that these uses are what we may call the standard uses 
of the verb. 

(a) It is quite possible to decide to do so-and-so and not do it, though, 
admittedly, if no steps at all were taken we would perhaps have to withdraw 
the claim to have decided. For example, no contradiction is involved in 
saying ‘I decided in April to take my holidays in June, but I did not’, 
any more than there is in ‘I intended in April. . . but did not’. There is, 
however, a sense of the verb ‘ to choose’ (which I regard as the standard 
sense) in which we cannot say that we chose to do so-and-so and did not 
do it, e.g. ‘ 1 chose to go to Belgium rather than France, but I did not go’. 
This is especially clear where the verb ‘to choose’ is followed by nouns 
rather than by verbs. It is clearly contradictory to say ‘I chose tea rather 
than coffee, but I did not take either’. In other words, whereas it is never 
correct to identify the deciding with the doing inasmuch as there is always 
a gap between them, it is usually correct to identify the choosing with the 
doing inasmuch as there is no gap between them. 

(b) The connexion with deliberation seems to be different in the two 
cases. In the standard use of the verb ‘ to choose ’ alternatives seem always 
to be present, whereas in the case of decision alternatives are often absent 
or very much in the background. In other words, choosing is always, in 
the standard use of the verb, choosing this-rather-than-that, whereas 
deciding need not, though it may, be deciding to do this-rather-than-that. 
As mentioned above, there are indeed occasions where choosing and deciding 
seem to be more or less synonymous, namely where the verb ‘ to choose ’ is 
used without implying that alternatives were considered before action took 
place, e.g. ‘ he did not choose to keep a clerk’. We may say then that where 
alternatives are absent choice often approximates to decision. 

(c) The connexion with action is different in the two cases. Deciding 
may roughly be defined as achieving preparedness to act, and action need 
not immediately follow upon the making of a decision, though if action 
never followed we might well wish to dispute someone’s claim to have 
decided to do something. Choice, on the other hand, involves much more 
than preparedness to act. It is acting. Choice is then much more final 
than decision. One decision may be revoked by a succeeding decision, while 
it is only another action which can, so to speak, revoke a choice. 

(d) The difference between choosing and deciding can also be clarified 
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by a consideration of the ways in which their respective nouns ‘ choice ’ and 
‘ decision ’ function. Where a person has been confronted with a situation 
where two or more alternatives are open to him, for example to take tea 
or coffee, and he chooses, say, coffee, it is then possible to identify the choice 
with the alternative chosen, that is, it is quite usual to say either ‘ he chose 
coffee ’ or ‘ his choice was coffee ’, or ‘ he took coffee rather than tea’. On 
the other hand, it would not be correct to regard as equivalent the three 
statements, ‘ after considering whether to go to Oxford or Cambridge for 
a holiday, he decided to go to Oxford ’, ‘ after considering . . . his decision 
was to go to Oxford’, ‘after considering . . . he went to Oxford’. The 
difference between choosing and deciding is, then, roughly the difference 
between doing this-rather-than-that and making up one’s mind or resolving 
to do something. 

The verb ‘ to choose ’, then, is not a verb with a clear unambiguous use. 
It is used, as we have seen, in ways which make it approximate sometimes 
to wishing, sometimes to preferring, sometimes to willing and sometimes 
to deciding. My suggestion is that in its standard use which can be seen 
most clearly where it is followed grammatically by nouns, namely in the 
simple situation where we are confronted with two or more alternatives, it 
is different from these other verbs. I am suggesting, too, that choice has 
been misunderstood largely because its standard use has tended to be con- 
fused with deciding. This confusion has especially affected the question 
of the relation between choice and action. Realizing that deciding is not 
to be equated with acting, moralists have, through identifying choosing 
and deciding, tended to give a similar account of choosing, so that it has 
become usual to regard choosing and doing as two separate, though causally 
connected, activities. 


IV 
Choice and Deliberation 

According to the general view which I am discussing, the connexion 
between choice and deliberation seems to be as follows. When we are con- 
fronted with a situation where something has to be done we first deliberate, 
which involves the consideration of alternative courses of action, then choose 
which action to do and then act. Thus there are three separate though 
connected acts or processes, deliberating, choosing, doing. Far from clarify- 
ing the notion of action, this account seems to add further insoluble problems. 
In fact the possibilities with regard to action would appear to be at least 
these : 

(1) We can deliberate and do nothing. We can then say that in spite 
of deliberating for some time, we remained in a state of indecision. It is 
interesting to observe that there is no analogous word in the case of choice. 
We do not speak of remaining in a state of unchoice, for example. Thus 
the statement ‘in spite of deliberating for two hours he failed to choose’ 
can be paraphrased by the statement ‘ in spite of deliberating for two hours 
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he did nothing ’, while the statement ‘ in spite of deliberating for two hours 
he failed to decide ’ cannot be so paraphrased. This follows from the point 
emphasized above that whereas choosing can be identified with acting, 
deciding cannot be so identified. 

(2) We can act without previous deliberation and of course in everyday 
life we frequently do. A fortiori in such cases we act without previous 
choosing or deciding. This applies equally to actions to which we attach 
or do not attach moral predicates. For example, during most of the time 
he is laying bricks the professional bricklayer does not have to deliberate 
before acting ; difficulties no doubt occasionally arise which call for the 
making of choices, but it is an undeserved slight on a good bricklayer to 
insist that the laying of every brick is preceded by deliberation. Similarly, 
people are frequently able to perform their duties, e.g. keep their promises, 
pay their debts, act charitably, etc., without first undergoing a process of 
deliberation. A great deal of our moral and non-moral behaviour is un- 
perplexed. 

(3) We can deliberate and decide to do something later on, or resolve 
or make up our mind to do something later on. For example, I can con- 
sider in January where I shall spend my summer holidays and decide then 
that I shall spend them in Madeira. Deciding is then equivalent to coming 
to be prepared to act in a certain way when the occasion arises. We can 
also, of course, decide to do something without deliberation, if deliberation 
is defined as necessarily involving the consideration of alternatives, i.e. we 
often make impromptu decisions. 

(4) We can deliberate and do something, in the sense that we can con- 
sider various possible courses of action and follow one to the exclusion of 
the others. In such cases we can say that the action performed was chosen. 
There is, of course, no need to say that we also decided to do it. 


V 
Choice and Action 

If the foregoing account of the relation of choice to deliberation is correct, 
it follows that choosing is not an activity separate from acting. We do not 
first choose and then act. 

I have previously spoken as if it was correct in the case of choice, though 
incorrect of deciding, to equate choosing with acting. This, however, will 
not do without further qualification. The deficiency of this account can 
be seen by considering a possible objection. ‘Surely ’, it might be objected, 
‘if choosing is identical with acting, why do we ever say that some of our 
actions were chosen and some were not ; there must be some point in the 
distinction and the verb “‘ to choose ”’ is not just redundant’. To answer 
this objection, however, it is not necessary to admit that the choosing is 
separate from the doing. On the contrary, all that is necessary is that we 
should define choosing as doing this-rather-than-that and not simply as 
acting. There are occasions when we wish to distinguish actions which were 
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preceded by deliberation or actions which were done after consideration of 
alternatives from actions which had no such preliminaries, and our way of 
doing so is to say that the former were chosen. Choice is, so to speak, a 
retrospective concept. The function of the verb ‘ to choose ’ is to distinguish 
perplexed from un-perplexed activity. 

This qualified account, I suggest, is equally true whether the verb ‘to 
choose ’ is followed by nouns or by infinitives. Where ‘ to choose ’ is followed 
by nouns, e.g. where I am offered tea or coffee and choose coffee, it is clear 
that the choosing can be identified with the taking of one rather than the 
other, or with saying that one is taking the one rather than the other. It 
is surely very odd to say, for example, ‘ You can choose and take the penny 
or the bun’. Indeed there seems to be no important difference in meaning 
between the two statements, ‘ you can take either the penny or the bun’ 
and ‘ choose either the penny or the bun’. Choosing X is, therefore, equiv- 
alent to taking X-rather-than-Y, or to saying that one is taking X-rather- 
than-Y. Similarly where the verb ‘to choose’ is followed by infinitives, 
choosing to do X is doing X-rather-than-Y, or saying that one is going to 
do X-rather-than-Y. As well as taking X rather than its alternatives, you 
do not also have to choose it ; as well as doing X rather than its alternatives, 
you do not also have to choose to do it. Whether the verb ‘ to choose ’ is 
followed grammatically by nouns or by verbs makes no difference to its logic ; 
precisely the same account should be given of the two statements, ‘ he chose 
to die rather than to be disgraced’ and ‘he chose death rather than dis- 
honour’. Yet, as we have seen, it is often maintained that where the verb 
‘to choose’ is followed by infinitives the choosing is different from and 
separate from the action performed, and sometimes that it is this preparatory 
act of choosing which is the proper subject of praise and blame. I am main- 
taining that the verb ‘ to choose’ never denotes a separate act. 

To the question, What is the connexion between choice and action ? 
our answer must then be that there is no connexion between them. Since 
they are not separate acts or occurrences the question of the relation be- 
tween them simply does not arise. Hence it must be pointless to say that 
the connexion between choice and action is a causal connexion, or that 
it is choice rather than some other candidate which initiates action, or 
again that choice precedes action or is simultaneous with action. It would 
seem also that the traditional problem of whether we choose ends or means 
or ends as well as means simply cannot be answered sensibly. 

Another question which disappears if we no longer separate the choosing 
and the doing is the question whether the proper target of moral approval 
or disapproval is the choosing or the deed. Indeed there has always seemed 
to be an air of unreality about the question, such that it is artificial to say 
that it is the choosing rather than the doing which really matters or vice 
versa. There is something very artificial in the remarks ‘I blame you not 
so much for doing it as for choosing to do it’ and ‘I don’t blame you so 
much for not doing it as for not having chosen to do it’, 
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It is sometimes asserted that whereas it is always possible to find out 
what a person’s actions were, we cannot in the same way find out what his 
choices were. This is, however, only a half-truth. It is correct to say that 
merely by observing a person’s behaviour we cannot know whether the 
act performed was done after consideration of alternatives or not. But so 
long as we know what a person did and we know also that he deliberated 
before acting, we know what his choice was. 

I conclude then that the use of the verb ‘ to choose ’ as denoting a specific 
act which is separate from the action performed is a bogus use. In the last 
section I shall suggest reasons why such a use has been favoured by some 
moralists. 


VI 
The Incidence of Choice 


I wish, at this stage, to make it clear that I am not suggesting that we 
never have to deliberate before acting dutifully and therefore never have 
to choose ; nor would I deny that we might well fulfil our obligations more 
often than we do if sometimes we deliberated more and more often. Indeed, 
there might well be situations where to deliberate and thus to choose is a 
positive duty. But I am insisting that it is absurd to say (a) that we always 
have to deliberate and choose before acting dutifully, and (b) that unless 
we do so we do not qualify for praise and are disqualified from blame. It 
is, incidentally, curious that moralists who insist that dutiful acts must be 
acts which are chosen, and that therefore to qualify for praise we must 
have chosen before acting, are not so ready to exonerate one from blame 
merely on the ground that one did not deliberate beforehand. It would 
surely be odd to say to someone who had spontaneously acted charitably, 
for example, that he ought to have deliberated before he acted either in 
the sense that he ought to have been ignorant of what to do or in the sense 
that he ought first to have been tempted to be mean. It would be just as 
odd as saying to someone who had arrived at his destination without being 
perplexed or losing his way that he ought to have deliberated at every 
cross-road. On the contrary, it would be relevant to say that he ought to 
have deliberated and thus chosen only if he had lost his way. 

The occurrence of choice seems then to be limited to the following 
situations : 

(1) Where we are confronted with a selection of things and we do not 
know what we want. 

(2) Where we do not know what to do and we consider alternative 
courses of action. 

(3) Where we know what we ought to do but find the action unpleasant 
or difficult to perform. 

The view that we always choose before acting dutifully may well be 
encouraged by the failure to distinguish between two senses of the phrase 
‘considering alternatives ’. While it is true that after acting we can always 
imagine or invent alternatives to the action performed, if, say, we are dis- 
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satisfied with our behaviour, this does not in the least imply that we must 
actually have considered alternatives before acting. There is a similar am- 
biguity in the phrase ‘ there was a choice’. To say, in estimating someone’s 
behaviour, that there was a choice between X and Y may involve ‘he 
actually deliberated and chose X rather than Y’ or it may mean merely 
‘if he had realized that there were alternatives, he would have deliberated 
and chosen X rather than Y ’ or perhaps ‘ if he had also wanted to do Y, he 
would after deliberation have done X rather than Y ’. It is harmless, there- 
fore, to insist that all dutiful action is chosen in the sense that, retrospectively, 
we can see that other courses of action might have been adopted, but in- 
correct and harmful to insist that any virtuous action must actually have 
been preceded by deliberation and choice. 

It is relevant at this point to say something about moral struggles. 
The word ‘ deliberation’ as I have used it throughout refers to the con- 
sideration of alternatives, or to what we may term intellectual perplexity. 
Its meaning is, however, sometimes stretched to cover what is called moral 
perplexity, i.e. to imply not so much ignorance of facts as the experience 
of struggling with oneself in the effort to do our duty instead of following 
our desires. It might perhaps be maintained that the performance of a 
virtuous action requires the prior experience of deliberating in this sense, 
i.e. of undergoing a moral struggle. But the same objections apply mutatis 
mutandis. This view is reminiscent of the discredited theory of evil, according 
to which we can be good only if we are first evil or at least tempted to be 
evil. It is surely absurd to suggest that the truly generous man is the one 
who is tempted to be mean before he succeeds in being generous. It is 
highly dangerous to put a premium on temptation. 


VII 
Choice and Goodness 


Before relating our conclusions about the connexion between choice 
and action to the question of the relation between choice and goodness, 
something must be said on the topic of responsibility. 

It is sometimes suggested that responsibility can be defined in terms of 
choice, but the suggestion must be discarded. We may, however, go so 
far as to say that to admit than an action was chosen involves accepting 
responsibility for doing it. But the sphere of responsible actions is much 
wider than that of actions which are chosen. For example, it would generally 
be admitted that we are responsible for actions which we perform on the 
spur of the moment, i.e. without deliberation. Further, we are certainly 
responsible for actions which we do from a settled disposition, e.g. for break- 
ing a promise if we have the disposition to break them. To limit responsi- 
bility to actions which are chosen would have the paradoxical result of 
dismissing all the actions of a person when he acts without deliberation 
(whether deliberation implies ignorance of facts or moral perplexity) while 
retaining only those actions which were preceded by perplexity. This is 
tantamount to saying that people who are neither ignorant of their duties 
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nor tempted not to perform them are absolved alike from praise and blame. 

There is one interesting use of the word ‘ choice ’ which deserves mention. 
Sometimes in answer to the question, Why did you do it? we say ‘ be- 
cause I chose to’, and we might be tempted to suppose that this is to give 
a particularly profound explanation of our behaviour. In fact it is not to 
give an explanation at all ; the function of the phrase is rather to absolve 
the person charged from giving any explanation, or to indicate that the 
questioner, in the eyes of the questioned, has no right to ask the question 
at all. 

The connexion between choice and virtue is, therefore, much more 
tenuous than is often supposed. As I have already hinted, choice cannot 
be the differentia of moral action as many such actions are not chosen. It 
is interesting to observe that Aristotle, from whose account of zpoaipecis 
much of the doctrine about choice which I am attacking is derived, was 
quite aware that many actions to which we ascribe responsibility are not 
chosen. (I am not assuming that zpoaipeois is to be translated as ‘ choice’ ; 
indeed this mistranslation is no doubt responsible for many of the errors, 
as I see it, in the traditional account of choice.) 

Further, with regard to those actions which can properly be described 
as chosen, unless we merely mean the platitude that we praise or blame 
what a man does, it is pointless to say that choice is the outstanding feature 
of moral action, or the activity in virtue of whose occurrence we properly 
describe an action as good or bad. Moralists who insist on the prime im- 
portance of choice in action seem often to have neglected the simple fact 
that to be called good we have to do something. 

Virtue, as Aristotle observed, is a state of character, a matter of pre- 
dominantly settled dispositions. No doubt it is true that in the acquisition 
of a virtuous disposition a person frequently has to deliberate before acting, 
and thus has to choose. Before acquiring the disposition of acting charitably, 
for example, a man may well be tempted on occasion to act uncharitably. 
But once the disposition is acquired, deliberation and choice can surely be 
dispensed with, and we can then act, for example, in a spontaneously charit- 
able way. The vital point is that it is precisely for the acquisition of such dis- 
positions that we are called ‘ good’. It is, I think, odd that Aristotle after 
defining moral virtue as a state of character should have proceeded to 
describe it further as a disposition to choose the mean. 

The main reason, then, for the excessive emphasis on the importance of 
choice seems to be that moralists have frequently confused the process of 
acquiring dispositions with the state of having acquired them. Choice and 
deliberation have a great deal to do with the former but nothing to do with 
the latter. People whose lives are plagued by moral struggles have not 
achieved virtue. However, since this is our common condition, it is perhaps 
natural that the apprentice should arrogate to himself the titles of the master. 


J. L. Evans 
University College, Cardiff. 
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LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS AND THE JUSTIFICATION 
OF INDUCTION 


What justification does the following principle have or need ? 


The greater the number of cases in which a thing of the sort A has been found 
associated with a thing of the sort B, the more probable it is (if no cases of failure 
of association are known) that A is always associated with B. 


In this formula! Russell has expressed one of the principles he believes to 
underlie inductive procedure. Let us call it and the above question ‘ the 
principle of induction’ and ‘ the problem of induction’ respectively. Rus- 
sell’s doubts about the principle have become the butt of more than one 
self-professed or publicly acclaimed practitioner of linguistic analysis and 
various efforts to solve or rather resolve the problem by that technique are 
reviewed below. These I shall use as specimens to determine the general 
nature, scope, and validity of linguistic analysis as a philosophical method. 

Russell’s problem is particularly suited to this purpose for it is philo- 
sophically crucial as well as representative. Some of our experiences of 
the past, of the external world, or of other persons are illusory. Likewise 
some of our inductions are erroneous. Through philosophical reflection on 
the first of these facts we may come to demolish entirely the distinction 
between illusory and non-illusory experience by denying the existence of 
anything apart from our experience about which we could be deluded. 
Similarly we may demolish the distinction between more and less probable 
inductive generalisations by denying that there is any regularity in nature 
for induction to discover. Now what enables us to recognise any experience 
as illusory is the way it affects the predictability or retrodictability of our 
complete experience over a course of time in accordance with inductively 
well-established generalisations. Accordingly, if the problem of induction 
is genuine the other epistemological problems raised by philosophers are 
genuine. 

One final preliminary. I do not enter into the question whether suffi- 
ciently supported inductive conclusions are established as true, or whether 
they are established as no more than probable, although Russell’s formulation 
appears to favour the latter alternative. It is more moderate to favour the 
latter. Since Russell’s doubts extend to the more moderate claim they 
must comprehend the less moderate as well. Consequently there is here no 
necessity to decide between the two. 

We can now consider two solutions of the problem of induction which 
apparently are available. I select those not because they exhaust the possible, 
or apparently possible solutions, but because they exhibit further the nature 
of the problem which linguistic analysis would seek to dispel. 


1The Problems of Philosophy (Home University Library), p. 104. 
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The first solution is that the principle is analytically true—that it is 
self-contradictory to deny the formula of Russell’s which I have quoted. 

One cannot reject this solution out of hand, for Russell’s formulation 
could conceivably be interpreted as having two functions. In one of these 
it lays down that the universe is the sort of place in which inductive pro- 
cedure is successful. An alternative formulation (or possibly the formulation 
of an indispensable but insufficient condition of success) would be that all 
phenomena behave in accordance with causal laws. Unless there are valid 
causal laws we have no right to suppose that the sequences or conjunctions 
of events that have invariably occurred in the past will, in like circumstances, 
continue invariable in the future. Consequently without this condition we 
would have no right to suppose that the observed sequences and conjunctions 
of the past provide a clue to what will, in circumstances presumed to be 
similar, occur in the future. But prima facie this condition is a matter of 
fact and not an analytic proposition. 

The other function of the principle is to state, where the condition is 
fulfilled, what makes it more probable that one rather than some other 
sequence or conjunction of events is invariable under certain circumstances, 
viz., the observed invariability of that sequence in the past under apparently 
similar circumstances. If the assumption formulated in the previous para- 
graph were not true, the invariability of no sequence or conjunction would 
be more (or less) probable than the invariability of any other. But given 
the truth of the assumption the truth of the rule of evidence about the 
greater probability of one conclusion rather than another follows analytically. 

Accordingly the principle is analytic only to the extent to which it 
supplies a rule of inductive evidence. In certain contexts of course this 
might be its primary function. But as it stands it is a categorical and not 
a hypothetical proposition. Accordingly, it makes an apparently factual 
statement about the universe as well. It states what conclusions are more 
probable and not merely what conclusions are more probable if induction 
is possible. 

The second way to justify the principle which I wish to consider is to 
justify it inductively. If it is not analytic it must be justifiable either by 
deduction or induction, unless we believe there are self-evident non-analytic 
truths and decide to treat it as one of those. Personally I favour a deductive 
method similar in form to but different in content from Kant’s. Because 
of the difficulty, however, of finding a truth which is both more ultimate 
and evident than the principle of induction which it must imply, the de- 
ductive method is not popular. Still less popular is the appeal to self-evidence, 
for intuitions are notoriously deceptive. Accordingly, the inductive method 
has had strong backing. 

As an initial step we might show that in the past regularities which have 
been observed to obtain without fail on earlier occasions in the past, have 
been regularly observed to obtain without fail on later occasions in the past. 
From there, it is suggested, we can go on to conclude inductively that 
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regularities, which have been observed to obtain without fail in the past, ! class 


will continue to obtain in the future. The form of this inference is the same 
as the form of the inductive inference whereby we conclude on observing 
a particular regularity to obtain in the past that the regularity will continue 
to obtain in the future. On this suggestion, observations that phenomena 
have in the past always occurred in accordance with causal laws support 
the conclusion that they always have so occurred and always will so occur 
in precisely the same way as observations that water has always boiled at 
100°C at sea level in the past support the conclusion that its boiling point at 
sea level always has been and always will be 100°C. 

This way of justifying the principle of induction is obviously deficient, 
In the first place it completely ignores the important connection between 
the problem of induction and the other epistemological problems which we 
examined. We saw that the principle that phenomena behave in accordance 
with causal laws is what we rely upon in order to distinguish an experience 
which is illusory from an experience which is veridical. In other words, it 
is not true that a universal regularity governing the behaviour of phenomena 
is observable or given and that the principle can be established inductively 
in this way. On the contrary, it is the principle which is called upon to 
discount certain phenomena, viz., those that are irredeemably irregular, as 
illusory. We cannot establish the principle by means of empirical data, 
because it is by means of the principle that we doctor the empirical data 
and admit only some as relevant. 

I would also sustain a second objection to this second method of justifi- 
cation, although in the face of a certain amount of opposition. This second 
objection is that to justify the principle of induction inductively is to beg 
the question or to commit the fallacy of petitio principii. In order to draw 
the desired conclusion, viz., the principle of induction, we must, since the 
argument is inductive, be using the principle itself, which is the conclusion 
desired. Mr. Edwards,” however, has criticised Bertrand Russell for insisting 
upon this point. To his support he brings arguments derived from Miss 
Ambrose,* who has likewise attacked Bertrand Russell, but not so far as 
I can see on precisely this question. 

Miss Ambrose points out correctly that in any inductive argument the 
principle of induction does not function as a premiss of the argument. It 
is the statement that certain regularities have in the past been observed to 
obtain without fail that functions as the premiss. The principle of induction 
on the contrary functions as the principle in accordance with which the 
inductive conclusion is inferred from the premiss of the induction. Its 
function in induction is analogous in deduction to the dictum de omni et 
nullo in the first figure of the syllogism. The dictum that whatever is true 
or false of the whole of a class is respectively true or false of a part of that 


*Logic and Language, Ist Series (ed. A. G. N. Flew), p. 74. 
*The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 106-7. 
‘Journal of Philosophy, vol. 44, 1947, pp. 258-261, 
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ast, ) class is the principle in accordance with which we reason syllogistically 
me from the premisses ‘ All men are mortal’ and ‘ All Greeks are men’ to the 


ring conclusion ‘ All Greeks are mortal’. The dictum is not one of the premisses 
nue in the syllogism, and likewise the principle of induction is not a premiss 
ena in any inductive argument. 
ort But what follows? In the first place Russell in the passage cited by 
‘cur - Miss Ambrose and Mr. Edwards never denied this. He merely stated : 
| at All arguments which, on the basis of experience, argue as to the future or the 
unexperienced parts of the past or present, assume the inductive principle ; 
t at hence we can never use experience to prove the inductive principle without 
begging the question.® 
ont. I can agree with Miss Ambrose that a premiss of an argument is, relative 
em to that argument, an assumption, but this does not mean, as at least Mr. 
we) Edwards seems to suppose, that every assumption, made by an argument, 
nes is necessarily a premiss. The principle in accordance with which an inference 
we is made has as good a right to be called an assumption made by the inference 
s, it as has the premiss. I would not suppose that a particular inductive con- 
oui clusion could be inferred from a particular inductive premiss unless I assumed 
vely that the principle of induction were true. However, here there may be no 


1 to » more than a verbal difference between myself and Mr. Edwards, which 
could be settled amicably by agreeing to distinguish between a narrower 


= and a wider use of the word ‘ assumption’. In the narrower use, we might 
lata agree, it designates premisses alone and in the wider use, it designates 

principles of inference as well as premisses. But if we agree on this we shall 
tifi- also have to agree to distinguish between a narrower and a wider way of 
oui begging the question. And then I must insist that the wider way is every 
beg whit as vicious as the narrower way. If a particular proposition is to be 
a ’ proven, it is fallacious to use it as a principle whereby we infer it from an- 
the other proposition which we accept as true: in using it as a principle we 
sien treat it as true before it has been proven, in the very argument where we 
ting require it to be proven. I conclude accordingly that induction cannot 


igs be justified inductively. It should be noticed, however, that my criticisms 
> apply solely to the justification of the principle of induction. They do not 
apply to the inductive justification of sampling procedures in order to 


the discover the number of instances of a phenomenon which must be examined 
It before reaching a reliable inductive conclusion.*® 
ito I have considered these two methods of justifying induction at some 
tion length in order to discover how effectively certain writers (some of whom I 
the have already mentioned) have applied linguistic analysis to the solution or 
Its resolution of the problem. In the course of this consideration much of their 
td arsenal has already been revealed. It only remains to show the particular 
_ end to which this arsenal is employed and the manner of its employment. 


‘hat What these writers set out to prove is, as Miss Ambrose has it, that : 
Certain linguistic analogies between questions and doubts philosophers express 
and questions and doubts of the scientist or ordinary man are I think responsible 
) Sloc. cit., p. 106. 

*Cf. Max Black : Language and Philosophy, pp. 86-8. 
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for our feeling the challenge . . . questions and doubts which the sceptic hag 
about induction are but pantomimes of questions and doubts which are genuine,’ 


Again, according to Max Black : 


The sceptical arguments against the possibility of justifying induction are not 
trivial, however. The source of their formidable persuasiveness is to be found 
in a series of unconscious equivocations, all the more difficult to detect because 
so natural to commit.® 


Mr. Edwards says much the same® in a more specialised vocabulary. 

Anyone with an empirical mentality must feel sympathy with these 
declarations. Philosophical problems are, so it is commonly believed on all 
sides, by definition non-empirical problems; and the above quotations 
suggest how we can recognise this without at the same time postulating 
some kind of synthetic a priori knowledge upon which philosophers must 
rely if these problems have any solution. Nevertheless we must not be 
carried away by our sympathy with the general aim therein expressed into 
supposing that these writers have successfully executed their aim, or applied 
their technique, in the instance of any given problem : to do so would be 
the reverse of empirical procedure. It is a simple enough matter to allege 
that a philosopher in mooting a certain problem has confused some meaning- 
less or tautologous question or statement with some meaningful and non- 
tautologous question or statement. It is a more difficult matter to find two 
sets of questions or statements which are likely, when confused, to evoke 
the problem. And it is more difficult still, even if one has successfully found 
two such sets, to show convincingly that anybody who has raised the philo- 
sophical problem actually has confused them. I hope to show that none 
of the writers whom I have quoted have done any of these things successfully. 

Miss Ambrose has suggested that the justification of induction appears 
to be a problem when we confuse it with the non-philosophical problem of 
how a particular inductive conclusion is justified. We confuse the question 
how to justify the principle of induction with the question, for instance, 
how to justify the conclusion that water invariably boils at sea level at 
100°C. We answer the latter question by citing the inductive evidence 
ascertained by observation and experiment. But according to Miss Am- 
brose,!® and here she is followed so far as I can see by Mr. Edwards, the 
former question does not need an answer. There is no problem whatsoever, 
because the principle of induction is analytically true. Mr. Edwards has 
formulated the problem of induction as follows : 


Assuming that we possess n positive instances of a phenomenon, observed in 
extensively varied circumstances, and that we have not observed a single neg- 
ative instance (where n is a large number), have we any reason to suppose that 
the n + Ist instance will also be positive ?" 

This problem, he thinks, can be resolved because our use of the word ‘ reason’ 


in the sort of context indicated is such that the affirmative answer to the 


"loc. cit., pp. 266-7. 

SLanguage and Philosophy, p. 62. 
Sloc. cit., pp. 61-2. 

oc. cit., pp. 261-7. 

Moc. cit., p. 55. 
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question must be analytically true.’* There is, in other words, no real 
problem. If we think there is a real problem, we must, according to Mr. 
Edwards, be using the word ‘reason’ in a slightly different sense from 
the ordinary without noticing the change in meaning ; and consequently, 
we are really asking another question. What this further alleged question 
is we shall see later. 

The point I wish to make here is that the principle of induction, as I 
have already shown, is not analytically true. Those who think otherwise 
possibly confuse it with a different principle, viz., the principle which defines 
the nature of good evidence, supposing that induction is possible. But the 
principle of induction states that induction is possible, although it may 
in doing so imply the latter principle as well. Miss Ambrose is perfectly 
aware of the distinction I have made,!* but appears to think that philosophers 
have expressed doubt about the analytic principle and not about the prin- 
ciple of induction. This, however, is not true in the instance of Russell, 
who is the main object of her attack. That she should think it is, may be 
due to the fact that the principle of induction implies the rules about the 
nature of good evidence. This might lead one to suppose it consists of no 
more than the rules about the nature of good evidence. It would appear, 
therefore, that Miss Ambrose rather than Bertrand Russell has confused 
one question with another. She has wrongly identified the philosophical 
question. 

Mr. Edwards, on the other hand, does not appear to notice the distinction 
between two principles, one of which states the rules of good evidence, 
where induction is possible, and the other of which states that induction is 
possible. This has led to curious inconsistencies in his argument. In one 
place, as already shown, he argues as if the relevant principle were analyti- 
cally true, but in another he treats it as an empirical principle, because he 
thinks that the principle of induction can be established inductively. 
But one and the same principle cannot be both analytic and empirical, 
despite the difficulty in certain instances of determining which it is. Accord- 
ingly, if any one of his arguments is correct the other is incorrect. But, as 
I have already shown, both are incorrect for the principle of induction is 
neither a principle which states solely the nature of inductive evidence, nor 
can it be justified inductively without begging the question. 

More recently, Mr. Strawson in his Introduction to Logical Theory® has 
recognised that the principle of induction is not an analytic principle. The 
principle of induction he formulates as : 

(The universe is such that) induction will continue to be successful. 


and from it he distinguishes as an entirely distinct principle : 
Induction is rational (reasonable). 


This last principle is to his mind analytic because its truth is determined 


12loc. cit., pp. 66-8. 
18/oc. cit., p. 263. 
I4loc, cit., pp. 74-5. 
pp. 260-263. 
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by one of the ways in which we use the word ‘ rational’. Being persuaded 
that this last principle is analytic he accordingly argues that, since it is 
analytically true that induction is rational, there is no need to justify in- 
duction. He concludes that we think induction needs justifying only if 
we confuse this analytic principle with the principle of induction. I cannot 
agree, however, that the statement ‘ Induction is rational’ is analytic. I 
suspect Mr. Strawson is confusing it with an entirely different statement, viz. : 


Supposing the universe is such that induction will continue to be successful, 
then it is reasonable to proceed in accordance with the rules of inductive evidence, 


In this statement the principle of induction is represented as a condition 
of the rationality of proceeding in accordance with the rules of inductive 
evidence—which indeed is its title to being called ‘ the principle of induction’, 
Accordingly, to question the principle of induction is to question the ration- 
ality of proceeding in accordance with the rules of inductive evidence, even 
though it is analytically true that, where the principle of induction is true, 
procedure in accordance with the rules of induction is rational. 

On the other hand, Mr. Strawson might refuse to barter his principle 
that induction is rational for the one I have offered as analytic in its stead. 
He would say that anyone who denies his principle is either contradicting 
himself or else using the term ‘ rational’ in an extraordinary sense. I shall 
deal with this appeal to ordinary usage later. Here I merely point out that 
the two principles may have become confused in the minds of Mr. Strawson 
and others who think that ‘ Induction is rational’ is analytically true. 

Another writer to recognise that the principle of induction is not analytic 
and nevertheless maintain that philosophical scepticism about its truth can 
be resolved by analysis, is Mr. Will, in his article ‘ Will the Future be like 
the Past ?’, now included in the second series of Logic and Language edited 
by A. G. N. Flew. He thinks that sceptical arguments against the justifica- 
tion by empirical methods of the principle of induction confuse two possible 
uses of the word ‘ future’. 

His formulation of the principle of induction is ‘ The future will be like 
the past . and he does not appear to deny that the validity of predictions 
about the future which are based upon past observations is dependent upon 
its truth. He argues to the effect that if in 1936 (the present being 1955) 
I predicted that 1937 would be like the previous years, and if in 1937 I 
verified the truth of this prediction, I would have evidence that the future 
is like the past. Persons who doubt this confuse two senses of the word 


‘future ’ between which he distinguishes as follows : 


They may be designated future-1 and future-2. In the sense of future-1, when 
one speaks about the future he is speaking of events which have not occurred, 
of things which do not exist, but of events and things which with the constant 
movement of the line of the present, may sometimes occur or exist. In the 
sense of future-2, when one speaks about the future he is speaking of the time 
which is always beyond the line of the moving present, of a time which never 
comes, which by definition can never come, no matter how far the line of the 
present moves.!® 


Now to base a doubt about the principle of induction upon a failure to 


18loc, cit., p. 48. 
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distinguish between the use of the word ‘ future ’ in these two senses would, 
I admit, be a mistake. But why should we suppose any such doubts to 
have been based upon this failure ? 

If in 1955 I postulate the principle of induction, I postulate that the 
future (i.e. 1956 and later years) will be like the past. And I use the word 
‘future ’ in Mr. Will’s sense of ‘ future-1 ’. Now suppose I argue as follows : 
‘If I try to prove by means of induction what I have postulated, and take 
as my premiss that 1937, which was in 1936 the future, turned out to be 
like 1936, then I have assumed the truth of what I set out to prove, and 
begged the question’. My criticism is not what I think Mr. Will takes it 
to be, viz., that my premiss begs the question. On the contrary it is the 
principle in accordance with which the conclusion is drawn from the premiss 
that begs the question, for both this principle and the conclusion are that 
the future (i.e. 1956 and later years) will be like the past. And in both 
‘future ’ is used in the sense ‘ future-1 ’. 

There is, however, a still more curious muddle common to the three 
exponents of linguistic analysis whom I cited first. All three start from the 
more or less explicitly stated assumption that the principle which philo- 
sophers seek to justify is analytic and accordingly in no need of justification. 
They then allege that feeling it to stand in need of justification is tantamount 
to confusing inductive inference with deductive inference. Deduction and 
induction, as they rightly remark, are distinct and mutually irreducible : 
the standards appropriate to the one are entirely inappropriate to the other, 
and every attempt must be made not to confuse the two. According to 
Mr. Edwards,!’ it is because we use the word ‘ reason’ to mean ‘ deductive 
reason ’ that we fail to see that the principle of induction is analytic and 
that its truth is determined by the way we use the word ‘reason’ in in- 
ductive inference. The other two writers make similar allegations. But 
why do they say this? Apparently only because philosophers like Bertrand 
Russell have asked for a justification of a principle of induction. This 
demand has been interpreted as the demand for a major premiss from 
which, in conjunction with propositions about empirical data, inductive 
conclusions could be syllogistically deduced. 

We have here an almost incredible muddle. In the first place Bertrand 
Russell, who is the principal butt, says nowhere in the passages which any 
of these writers have presented to us that the principle of induction functions 
as a major premiss, as distinct from a principle in accordance with which 
inductive inference is made. It appears to me highly likely he would agree 
with Miss Ambrose that it is a principle in accordance with which induction 
is made and, needless to say, to suppose that induction takes place in accor- 
dance with a principle is not necessarily the same as to suppose that it is 
the same as deduction. But not only has Bertrand Russell been misrepre- 
sented. Even supposing he or some other contemporary philosopher has 
ever imagined that the principle of induction can function as a major premiss 


"loc, cit., p. 68, 
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in a syllogistic demonstration of inductive conclusions, he is not committing 
himself to this view merely by asking for a justification of the principle of 
induction. Our analysts seem to have confused two demands, viz., the 
demand for a principle which justifies inductive conclusions syllogistically, 
and the demand for the justification of this alleged major premiss. Unless 
such a confusion has been effected, I can see no temptation to suppose that 
by asking for a justification of the principle of induction one is treating 
induction as if it were deduction. 

We must conclude, then, that our practitioners of the linguistic technique 
have not applied their technique successfully, or shown that Russell and 
others, in raising the problem of induction, have confused one type of ques- 
tion or statement with another. There remains the task of considering the 
general scope and validity of the technique employed. 

Against the technique of linguistic analysis I have nothing whatever to 
say : indeed, I hope it will now have become sufficiently obvious that I 
have been employing, in a negative manner, the very same technique which 
the various writers under consideration claim in the above quotations to have 
employed for the purpose of resolving a specific philosophical problem. I 
have argued that they have confused different types of questions or pro- 
positions in criticising certain philosophers, or, where they have not done 
this, they have simply mis-stated the problem which these philosophers 
have raised. It is important to realise that I only wish to criticise the use 
of linguistic analysis in support of a certain preconception about philosophy. 
Linguistic analysis itself seems to me to be an indispensable, indeed possibly 
the only, philosophical method. Only through its practice can we escape 
philosophy in its more paranoiac forms. But considered just as a method 
I cannot see in it anything particularly novel. It has been employed by 
all reputable philosophers. Philosophers at all times have proceeded by 
pointing out the necessity not to confuse things which are distinct or to 
distinguish things which are identical. Contemporary philosophers can 
perhaps claim a greater facility in the practice of the method because they 
have discovered the importance of inverted commas. The inverted comma, 
or any equivalent device, enables us to put it beyond doubt that we are 
mentioning words instead of using them. This is important for it facilitates 
attention to the precise formula which a particular philosopher has used 
when we wish to see whether he has confused it with some other formula. 
In virtue of this fairly recent innovation of the inverted comma it is perhaps 
justifiable to speak of ‘ linguistic analysis ’ and not merely of ‘ logical analy- 
sis ’, but at the same time one must not allow a new-fangled term to obscure 
the basic antiquity of the method. 

However, the term ‘ linguistic analysis ’ has in contemporary discussions 
become associated not merely with the use of a technique but also with a 
supplementary preconception of what one can expect from the use of this 
technique. This preconception is that all, or at least many, philosophical 
problems will prove to be resoluble rather than soluble. The function of 
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linguistic analysis is supposed to be therapeutic. Philosophical puzzles 
are not regarded as genuine puzzles, but as a kind of mental cramp which 
can be removed by suitable treatment. This may well be the case. What 
I have tried to show is that it has not been proved in the instance of the 
problem of induction : and in so far as the problem of induction is critically 
related to the nexus of epistemological problems, it cannot be proved in 
the instance of any epistemological problem, until it has been proved in 
this one instance. 

But it may be argued that we need not establish that philosophical 
problems are nugatory in each particular case. That can be ascertained 
from the general nature of philosophy. The sole function of linguistic 
analysis is to explain how we worked ourselves into a particular mental 
cramp ; but there is no call upon it to prove that the mental cramp has not 
been produced by a real problem, because philosophical problems are by 
definition unreal. Two different reasons have been given in support of this 
line. The first is that the only real problems are empirical problems soluble 
by empirical methods, and that philosophy by definition is not an empirical 
science. The second is that the rules of meaningful discourse are prescribed 
by ordinary usage, or the way in which the ordinary man uses language : 
but the ordinary man does not have philosophical worries : therefore philo- 
sophical problems and statements are empty of meaning. The first of these 
reasons, that all real problems are empirical problems, looks as if it might 
be a philosophical statement. But if it is a philosophical statement, it is 
on its own showing meaningless. To circumvent this difficulty it has been 
represented as a rule of language. It thus becomes just another form of 
the second reason, that ordinary language which is non-philosophical deter- 
mines the rules of meaning. 

When linguistic analysis is governed in its application by this latter 
attitude towards language it assumes an offensive anti-intellectual Philistine 
aspect. It then seems hostile to imagination and intuitive insight. Even 
the deviation of John Wisdom, who holds'* that the linguistic impropriety 
of philosophical assertions may have, in common with other kinds of paradox, 
the virtue of being enlightening, can do no more than diminish this sem- 
blance. Common-sense, or the views of that lowest common denominator 
the ordinary man, is rendered inviolable on the ground that anything to 
the contrary is not so much false as nonsensical. The Philistine aspect 
does not attach to the supposition that philosophical problems are nonsense, 


. but to the supposition that lack of reflection is the acme of sense. It may 


well be that philosophical problems arise from the misuse of language with- 
out its being likewise true that the correct use of language does not extend 
beyond the limited domain with which the ordinary man is concerned. 
This is what I hope to show next in one final negative application of the 
technique of linguistic analysis. I hope to show that correct use of language 
is the concomitant of clear reflection and not of the absence of reflection. 


18Cf. Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis, p. 41. 
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The exponents of common-sense or ordinary usage as a criterion for 
distinguishing between real and nonsensical problems have, it seems, con- 
fused two ways in which usage may be ordinary. The phrase ‘ ordinary 
usage ’ may signify either of two things. It may signify one out of an in- 
definite number of ways in which a word may be used. But the word may 
be used in that way to refer in one context to things which are different 
in kind from that to which it refers in other contexts. Alternatively, then, 
‘ordinary usage ’ may signify a word’s use in a particular context and with 
the particular sort of reference that happens to be the most usual, even 
though it may in the first sense have the same use in different contexts with 
different reference. The original of the following illustration is used by 
Max Black’® with the contrary intention. For the carpenter ‘ point’ refers 
to a pencil mark—for the mathematician to something without extension : 
and the former reference is more usual than the latter. Nevertheless, in 
one sense the word’s use is identical. The extension of the pencil mark on 
the wood falls within the margin of accuracy allowed to the carpenter and 
is neglected by him. Accordingly, with the more as with the less usual 
reference ‘ point’ may have the same use. 

As a further and philosophically more pertinent illustration I shall take 
the word ‘know’. According to Mr. Malcolm’s interpretation of G. E. 
Moore,”° one cannot reasonably doubt that I know that here is a hand, or, 
that the sun will rise tomorrow, since I use the word ‘ know’ precisely to 
describe my attitude towards my hand and the behaviour of the sun. To 
deny that I know these things would be to use the word ‘ know’ in an 
extraordinary sense, possibly without noticing the shift in meaning. Now 
I propose to given an account of the meaning of the word ‘ know’ which will 
show that if I say ‘ I don’t know there is a hand here’ or ‘ I don’t know that 
the sun will rise tomorrow ’ I am not using the word ‘ know ’ in any eccentric 
sense. I make no pretence that this account is an account of the only way 
in which the word ‘ know’ is used, or even that it is an absolutely exhaustive 
account of one of the ways in which the word ‘ know ’ is used. It is sufficient 
if it illustrates how a word used in an ordinary way can be used in an extra- 
ordinary context. 

What we say we know is that about which we feel certain, and that 
about which we feel certain is relative to that about which we feel doubt 
in such a way that the doubt about one thing is rendered possible only by 
our certainty about another. Thus the farmer, in so far as he confines him- 
self to what is solely his business, will feel certain that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, but some doubt as to whether tomorrow will be a rainy day or 
not. It is the latter question which is the proper concern of the farmer ; 
but it is only on the assumption that the sun will rise tomorrow that he 
can make it his concern, because otherwise there would be no day to be 


19/oc. cit., p. 76. 


20° Moore and Ordinary Language’, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (The Library 
of Living Philosophers), p. 349. 
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rainy. Now let us suppose that our farmer is a relatively well-informed 
man and that he knows something about astronomy. Let us suppose that 
he has read about cosmological cataclysms of one sort or another such as 
the collision of heavenly bodies. In the light of his wider interests and know- 
ledge he may no longer feel so certain that the sun will rise tomorrow. Ac- 
cordingly, his doubt whether it will be a rainy day tomorrow or not will 
become a modified doubt, depending for its existence upon the way in 
which he answers this new problem about the sun’s behaviour relative to 
our planet. What has happened is this. The farmer’s interest has extended 
to a wider context, which includes the former context within which his 
interests were confined. With this widening of context, the things about 
which he feels certain and the things about which he feels in doubt have 
changed. This does not mean, however, that with the widening of context 
he is using the word ‘ know’ in a sense different from the ordinary sense in 
which he used it in the narrower context. He is, in fact, using it in precisely 
the same sense, since this use of the word ‘know’ is determined by its 
relation to the way in which he would use the word ‘ doubt ’. 

Now it is possible to extend the context to considerable extremes in a 
variety of ways, which depend upon the variety of ways in which a question 
about the truth of one thing may take for granted the truth of something 
else. It is the function of the various empirical sciences to extend the con- 
text in a number of ways ; and by formulating the principles of inference 
which these sciences take for granted logic extends the context yet further 
in rather a different way. But in whatever direction we continue the process 
of extension there need be no shift in the use of the word ‘ know ’, no matter 
how rarified and extraordinary the universe of discourse may have become. 
Furthermore, only by extending the context of use can we come to either a 
reflective or an unreflective understanding of the exact significance of a word 
in so far as that is determined by its relation as one part of a language to 
other parts. This need not mean, however, that our language has a static 
and determinate internal structure which remains unaffected by the process 
of contextual extension. When first confined to ordinary contexts the 
language structure may be relatively indeterminate so that at each stage 
of extension a choice between conflicting structural tendences must be made. 

My account of a use of the word ‘know’ common to unusual as well 
as to usual contexts applies with very little modification to such words 
as ‘reason’, ‘rational’, ‘certain’ and ‘probable’. All refer to closely 
related concepts and all, as we saw, can be used to play an important role 
in the formulation of the principle of induction. Hence my account not 
only illustrates the way in which usage may in uncommon contexts remain 
common, but also explains specifically how, in our specimen philosophical 
problem, to doubt the principle of induction is not to doubt an analytic 
truth, even though it is admittedly to entertain a relatively extraordinary 
kind of doubt. 

I conclude accordingly that a problem has sense even if it is the sort of 
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problem which one who adopted the common-sense approach would never 
think of asking. But I would not deny that common-sense is one of a number 
of touchstones upon which one must rely in determining whether or not 
one is straying beyond the boundaries of sense. The exponents of common. 
sense, of course, are invariably willing to make an exception to the rule 
of common-sense in favour of the scientist. They are willing to recognise 
that all questions which can be solved by empirical methods are meaningful : 
but I cannot see why once one exception is permitted others should not 
be permitted as well. 

The thesis that philosophical problems are not real problems capable 
of solution, but, on the contrary, are entirely bogus, must still be established 
bit by bit. Prior to success in each instance of linguistic analysis there is, 
so far as I see, no assurance that any given philosophical problem must 
capitulate to analysis. Perhaps one can prove that all philosophical problems 
are resolvable, but a survey of contemporary philosophical argument will 
not equip one with such a proof. For all that has been shown to the contrary, 
the problems of philosophy may fall into three main groups : 

1. Problems which cannot be resolved by linguistic analysis. Whether 
there is some appropriate method whereby these problems can be solved, 
is a question that lies beyond the scope of this enquiry. I do not even insist 
that there are any problems of this first type. Far less do I insist that the 
problem of induction is of this type. What I can say is that so far as has 
been shown the problem of induction, and any problem which depends for 
its problematic status upon the problem of induction, may well belong to 
this first type. 

2. Problems which can be resolved by linguistic analysis, but in more 
than one of a number of mutually incompatible ways, no one of which is 
superior to the other. Each one of these alternative analyses may be theo- 
retically perfect judged by the criteria of comprehensiveness, economy and 
consistency. Alternatively each one of these incompatible solutions may 
be theoretically imperfect judged by any of these criteria. But, if so, one 
analysis may be no more imperfect than the alternative. Thus we may 
resolve a particular philosophical problem by one analysis, and in doing so 
give rise to another philosophical problem, which can be resolved in turn 
only by adopting an incompatible analysis. 

3. Problems which can be resolved by one analysis and by no other 
analysis incompatible with that one. From the methodological point of 
view it would be desirable if all philosophical problems were of this type. 
When we act on this assumption we are the least likely to give up trying 
to resolve a problem which, so far, we have failed to resolve because of 
intellectual limitations alone. But we must remember that, so far as has 
been shown, the subject-matter of philosophy may not be as simple as 
might be desirable from the methodological point of view. 


K, W. RANKIN 


University of Malaya. 
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SUBJECTIVITY IN AESTHETICS 


The question whether beauty and goodness are subjective or objective 
is one that has been discussed at length by many writers. Few of these 
have noticed that such a formulation of the problem is so simple as to be 
drastically misleading. The subjective/objective dichotomy is not a clear-cut 
one, and nothing but distortion can be the result if we insist in bundling all 
the varied types of judgements that we make into one of these two categories. 

Nor is this the only difficulty. As Mr. Nowell-Smith has recently pointed 
out in his book Ethics, it is almost impossible in many cases to distinguish 
the meaning of a statement from the implications it normally carries in 
use: so while some of the implications might clearly demand the label 
‘subjective ’, others might equally obviously be ‘ objective ’. 

But perhaps the fundamental difficulty is in assigning any clear meaning 
to the very terms ‘ objective’ and ‘subjective’. It may be obvious to 
some that ‘ redness ’ or ‘ squareness ’ are qualities ‘in the object’ in a way 
that ‘ horribleness ’ or ‘ niceness ’ or ‘ painfulness’’ are not. But discussions 
on phenomenalism! have shown that the distinction is one which it is by 
no means easy to draw. 

It therefore seems that the most satisfactory procedure is to abandon, 
or, at least, radically restrict one’s use of the terms ‘ objective ’ and ‘ sub- 
jective ’, and instead discuss in what way aesthetic judgements resemble 
and in what respects differ from, other comparatively clearly marked types 
of statement. If one can establish that aesthetic appraisals are more like 
statements such as ‘ This is amusing’ or ‘ This is painful’ than they are 
like ethical judgements or scientific judgements or like statements ascribing 
simple colours to objects, this will be considerably more interesting than 
arguing that beauty is in the eye of the beholder ; it is in this sense that I 
shall defend what would normally be called a subjective theory. 


I 


Among professional philosophers,” it has usually been assumed that the 
problem of the analysis of aesthetic appraisals is so similar to that of ethical 
judgements that a discussion of the latter can be applied with only minor 
modifications to the former. An interesting example of this assumption 
is several obiter dicta made by Mr. Stephen Toulmin in his book T'he Place 
of Reason in Ethics. For in discussing the way in which general principles 


e.g. D. Pears, H. H. Basson, and B. Mayo, Aristotelian Soc. Supp. Vol., 1951. 

*E. F. Carritt is an exception since he is a subjectivist in aesthetics (cf. his Intro- 
duction to Aesthetics, especially Chap. I) and an objectivist in ethics (cf. Theory of Morals, 
especially pp. 28-29). Another exception is Stuart Hampshire (cf. his article Logic 
and Appreciation in World Review, 1952). 
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are invoked in making moral judgements or moral decisions, he makes it 
clear that he considers that the pattern of reasoning in aesthetics is very 
similar. This assumption is, I think, unjustified and I shall therefore first 
attempt to show that the kind of argument in which a general criterion ig 
cited, or assumed, and a particular object commended because it satisfies 
this criterion, is not typical of aesthetics in the same way as it is certainly 
typical of judging dog-shows and probably typical of much ethical discourse, 

The central thesis of Toulmin’s book is that when we make moral judge. 
ments or moral decisions we invoke general moral principles, and that if 
we examine the sort of arguments that are used in justifying moral judge- 
ments we see that neither the simple objective nor the subjective interpre- 
tation is possible. Of the subjective interpretation he writes ‘. . . the 
concept of “ attitudes’ (or whatever concept the new theory relies on in 
place of ‘ feelings ’’) cannot, as long as it retains a special reference to the 
speaker, do what is required of it—for no subjective theory can give any 
account of what is a good reason for an ethical judgement or provide any 
standard for criticizing ethical reasoning ’ (op. cit., p. 29). 

He recognizes that not all types of reasoning are the same. We can 
start at the lowest with 

I love my love with an A 

Because she is amiable ; 
for even here there are good and bad reasons, and rules which enable us 
to decide whether or not any particular example is acceptable. 

‘If it is not completely nonsensical to talk of “‘ good or bad reasons ” 
or of “ valid and invalid inferences ’’ even over a mere word-game, how 
much less so can it be over the arguments we use in more important fields 
—in mathematics, in science, in ethics, in aesthetics . . .’ (p. 83). 

In the case of ethical arguments, Toulmin’s contention seems to be 
valid. In most cases we do invoke general moral principles in order to 
decide whether any particular course of action is right. Sometimes, it is 
true, we make our judgement without consciously referring to any general 
moral laws, but even here our judgement is in an important sense not par- 
ticular but general ; for it implies some judgement with a wider reference. 
It is often said that in science a particular experiment is interpreted as 
establishing a general result ; that, for instance, an experiment shows not 
just that when in Calcutta in 1928 monochromatic light was scattered in 
a transparent medium the diffused radiation ceased to be monochromatic, 
but that in general when monochromatic light is scattered in a transparent 
medium the diffused radiation ceases to be monochromatic. In rather the 
same way, any moral judgement implies not only that it is wrong for X to 
do Y at time t, but for anyone in a position such as X’s to do an act similar 
to Y. It would often be very difficult to state exactly the general rule that 
is implied, to state exactly how similar the situations would have to be. 
But the same is true of legal decisions, where a particular legal judgement 
has often general implications beyond the principles which the judge ex- 
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plicitly invokes in making his judgement, although everyone would at the 
time hesitate to say how far-reaching these implications were. 

Another fact that illustrates this contention that even particular moral 
judgements are general in implication, is seen in dealing with children. For 
there seems to be only one way of convincing children by argument that a 
certain action is wrong ; and this is to say ‘ How would you like it if he did 
that to you?’ A further characteristic of juvenile moral discourse which 
points the same way is the frequency of the remark ‘It isn’t fair. . .’ ; 
it sometimes seems strange how easily children become imbued with the 
comviction that rules should be the same for everyone. 

But although Toulmin appears right in his discussion of ethical judge- 
ments, there is no reason to follow him when he claims that similar accounts 
could be given for aesthetics. He writes, for instance : 

‘Questions of ethics and aesthetics are evidently concerned not with 
“subjective relations ’—with what is “ attractive’’ (to A) or with what 
“seems right ’’ (to B)—but with concepts of a different kind ’—i.e. concepts 
such as ‘ worthy-to-be-admired ’ or ‘ worthy-of-approval’ (p. 71. Cf. also 
pp. 73-74). It is, however, by no means clear that because the sort of reasons 
one gives for admiring a picture are logically similar to those one gives for 
morally approving a certain action, the place of reason in aesthetics is the 
same as in ethics. 

Before, however, examining some examples of aesthetic valuations, it 
may be helpful to consider two other examples of ‘ quasi-reasoning ’, two 
types of argument in which the word ‘ because’ might be used, or which 
might be described as giving reasons, but which are very different from the 
sort of examples of reasoning considered by Toulmin. First one might take 
the sort of half-serious way in which one might try to justify or explain 
one’s preference for Cambridge as a city over Oxford. ‘ It’s because Cam- 
bridge is so much less crowded than Oxford—it still has something of the 
feeling of a market town rather than an industrial city. But besides take 
the Backs. . . . And then there are these wonderful buildings in mellow 
brick—the gateway of Trinity, or Queen’s . . .’ 

Or to take something undoubtedly subjective, one might adapt Toulmin’s 
example, loving one’s love—with or without an A. For it is possible to 
imagine someone saying ‘ Why do I love her? Well, it’s very difficult to 
say. ... Perhaps it’s because of the way she smiles. And that delightful 
puzzled look she sometimes has. .. .” To take somewhat less irrational 
considerations, ‘ Because she’s got such interesting opinions. ... And 
because she’s so frank and straightforward without ever being rude or 
malicious. . . .” 

Now clearly such ‘ arguments ’ as these are very different from the argu- 
ments in which particular decisions or opinions are justified by adducing 
general rules. These differences can be expressed in various ways. One is 
that the ‘reasons’ in my example are what might be called a posteriori 
reasons. In the case of beliefs or moral choices we consider, or pretend to 
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have considered, the general rules or principles before reaching our decision, 
But in these examples, these reasons are given afterwards to explain one’s 
liking. They are, if anything, causes for our liking rather than grounds. 
One does not first consider all the good qualities someone possesses and then 
decide to like them ; one discovers that one likes them and then may go 
on to reflect on why one does. 

Another difference is that it would be almost impossible in such examples 
of ‘reasoning’ to discover, in Toulmin’s phrase, ‘ good or bad reasons’, 
‘valid or invalid inferences’. It would be difficult for anyone to decide 
whether the brick work of Queen’s, Trinity, etc., is a good reason for pre- 
ferring Cambridge. This difference can be expressed alternatively by saying 
that they are not reasons in Toulmin’s sense since they are incapable of 
being stated as general propositions. Although one might give the way some- 
one smiles as a reason for liking her, one would not be taken to imply that 
one would like anyone else who smiled similarly. 

This might be summed up by saying that in these examples of ‘ quasi- 
reasoning ’ I have considered, what one is doing is to analyze one’s reactions. 
In some respects one is, as it were, splitting a complex reaction into its 
constituent parts : in some respects one is giving a causal analysis, that is 
one is trying to discover some of the causes of one’s reaction. Often this 
process of analysis will alter the reaction, in some cases strengthening, in 
others weakening it. 

Now what I have said about these examples is, I think, also true of many 
arguments about a work of art. Let us take the way in which one might 
justify one’s praise of a Bellini Madonna—this I take from a conversation 
with the Director of one of the Manchester Art Galleries about a picture 


in the Brera. 


It combines the traditional form of the Madonna and Child motif with the 
human feeling produced by the fact that Bellini has chosen a living model— 
some peasant woman and her child. . . . 

. And then it is very finely constructed—notice how the horizontal lines 
of the countryside support the central lozenge. 

The colour, as in so many Bellini’s, is magnificent. Look how the rich 
blue and green on the robes contrasts with the red of the inner robe and the 
delicate flesh tints. . . 

. And how perfectly the background of the warm benign landscape lit 
by the evening sun produces an atmosphere of peacefulness and rest. 


Another example is Stephen Spender on the Birth of Venus : 


However the beauty of design and of poetry and colour overwhelm all other 
considerations. None of Botticelli’s other inventions is so vigorous and inspired 
as that of the two entwined winds to the left of the picture. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the gull-like waves on the cold pale sea, crossed by reeds 
and falling roses. The hair of Venus, touched in the original with gold, is miracu- 
lous, as is also the cloak upheld to receive her ; and the shore which seems almost 
to wait for her, like the cloak, is poetic. 


Or Berenson on Pollaiuolo’s Battle of the Nudes : 


What is it that makes us return to this sheet with ever-renewed, ever-in- 
creasing pleasure ? Surely it is not the hideous faces of most of the figures. .. . 
Nor is it the pattern of decorative design. . .. No, the pleasure we take in 
these savage battling forms arises from their power to directly communicate 
life, to immensely heighten our sense of vitality. Look at the combatant pros- 
trate on the ground and his assailant bending over, each intent on stabbing 
the other. See how the prostrate man plants his foot on the thigh of his enemy 
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and note the tremendous energy he exerts to keep off the foe, who, by turning 
as upon a pivot, with his grip on the other’s head, exerts no less force to keep 
the advantage gained. 


In each of these examples an appraisal of a picture is justified, but 
justified in a way which is very different from the pattern of reasoning 
described by Toulmin. For in the type of ethical reasoning discussed by 
him—as also in the judging of dog-shows or the grading of apples—some 
of the general statements adduced are genuine criteria which connect 
‘natural’ or ‘ objective’ characteristics with valuations. But in the ex- 
amples that I have quoted the general statements that are implied are not 
of the form ‘ all pictures with such and such characteristics are first class ’, 
but rather ‘ all works of art that are finely constructed, or whose colour is 
magnificent or whose design is beautiful tend to be first class’, that is they 
are statements which connect one value judgement with another, not state- 
ments enabling us to infer value-judgements from facts about the ‘ objective’ 
characteristics of the work. What each argument does is to point to certain 
parts of the picture, such as two particular figures, or to certain aspects of 
it, such as the colour or the design, and to give these as ‘reasons’. Each 
argument is essentially particular, and the critic is not necessarily implying 
that any other picture in which such blues and greens are juxtaposed with 
such a red would necessarily tend to be a good picture. Whereas in moral 
evaluations it is clearly relevant to consider analogous situations, to con- 
sider other pictures before coming to a verdict whether the merit of a par- 
ticular work is unusual. 

In these cases also this process of analysis may lead to one’s changing 
one’s mind. With the Bellini the more a critic points out the various features 
of the work, the more one appreciates it. But with other artists such a 
process may lead to one’s spurning it as one sees the facile devices that have 
been employed to impress the superficial observer. 

Another feature of aesthetic evaluations which distinguishes them from 
moral value judgements or the sort of evaluations performed in grading 
dogs, is the extreme difficulty that one finds in saying why a work of art is 
not quite first class. It is possible for most of us who are sufficiently glib 
to give ‘ reasons ’ why we think a work is first class or, alternatively, reasons 
why it is execrable. But when it comes to a work which has no obvious 
defects, such as bad colouring or one figure badly drawn, but is yet generally 
unimpressive, we are often left to say ‘It just doesn’t come off’ or ‘ He 
just doesn’t get anything across’ ; we are left with the conviction that the 
picture is not first class, without being able to ‘ put our finger on what is 
wrong’. This is perhaps parallel to the way in which it is more difficult to 
say why we do not like a person very much than to say why we like or 
dislike him. But in, say, the grading of dogs, or in moral valuations. there 
is no such difficulty. It is, I gather, no more difficult to say why one dog 
gets only a second class than to say why another gets a prize ; and in estimat- 
ing the morality of different actions it is quite possible to explain why an 
action though not positively bad is not as good as it might be. 
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To argue from these examples that aesthetic evaluations have a different 
logic from moral judgements and other examples of grading and to use this 
as an argument in favour of a subjectivist theory of aesthetics is open to 
the objection that these examples of criticism are not typical. Now although 
they by no means represent the only type of art criticism, it might still be 
claimed that they represented the most important type. But, in any case, 
some other examples provide even more direct support for a subjectivist 
theory. For another common type is that in which a critic reports his own 
reactions and feelings. The most obvious examples here are the many 
passages of Berenson’s such as when he writes of the Birth of Venus, 
‘Throughout the tactile imagination is roused to a keen activity by itself 
almost as life-heightening as music. . . . How we revel in the force and 
freshness of the wind, in the life of the waves’ ; or of Raphael’s Sposalizio, 
‘In the presence of young Sanzio’s picture you feel a poignant thrill of 
transfiguring sensation as if, on a morning early, the air cool and dustless 

. ete. Another type, though often rather unsuccessful, tries to describe 
the reaction of the critic by comparing it with his reaction to some work of 
art in another field, as one might compare one’s reactions to some of Michael- 
angelo’s work with one’s reaction to certain parts of Beethoven, or as Beren- 
son in this last quotation compares his feelings on looking at a Raphael 
picture to those he experiences when confronted with a particular instance 
of natural beauty. Alternatively, some critics seek not to describe but to 
express their reaction in vivid prose ; typical of this is such a magnificently 
purple passage of Ruskin as this about the Tintoretto Annunciation : 


For not in meek reception of the adoring messenger, but startled by the rush 
of his horizontal and rattling wings, the Virgin sits, not in the quiet loggia, not 
by the green pasture of the restored soul, but houseless under the shelter of a 
palace vestibule ruined and abandoned, with the noise of the axe and the hammer 
in her ears, and the tumult of a city round about her desolation [Modern Painters, 
vol. IT}. 


To examine the whole field of art criticism and analyze the various styles 
would be almost impossible. But it does seem that the type of criticism in 
which general criteria are applied and the conclusion drawn as a result of 
these criteria is comparatively rare, and it seems a significant fact that 
when such criteria are applied it is far more frequently to explain why a 
picture is really bad than why it is first-class. One can perhaps sometimes 
damn a work by pointing out certain technical blunders ; but it is impossible 
to judge that a work is outstanding solely by applying such rules. 

This may seem to ignore the fact that there are general rules quoted 
in discussions of the arts which are not mere rules of technique : the rules 
of harmony in music, in literature such rules as those given by Longinus, in 
pictorial art such rules as those given by Reynolds in his Discourses—though 
these last are less in number than one is inclined to think. But what a 
subjective theory is incompatible with, is the existence of rules as criteria, 
not rules as recipes. One might very well hold a subjective theory of music- 
hall comedy—the best comedian is the one who makes most people laugh 
loudest and longest—and yet recognize the fact that there may be a set 
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of backstage maxims to guide the comedian in his efforts to make his audience 
laugh. In fact on examination many, if not all, the rules in art turn out to 
be of this kind. Longinus, for instance, at the very outset defines the sublime 
in general as what pleases and pleases all readers ; and more specifically 
writes ‘ when a passage is pregnant in suggestion, when it is hard, nay im- 
possible, to distract the attention from it, and when it takes a strong and 
lasting hold on the memory, then we can be sure that we have come on the 
true Sublime’. Only then does he go on to analyse the different methods 
that can be used to achieve this effect. 


II 


Since, therefore, an examination of examples of art criticism shows that 
most of it is very different from either every-day examples of grading or 
from moral evaluations, it cannot be assumed that the general objections 
to a subjective theory of ethics apply equally strongly in aesthetics. But 
there is in aesthetics an additional objection which seems to have no ethical 
equivalent, the objection that it is most unplausible to postulate a special 
sui generis aesthetic feeling or emotion or pleasure. 

The extreme form of the ‘ aesthetic emotion ’ view is found in Clive Bell. 


That there is a particular kind of emotion provoked by works of visual art 
and that this emotion is provoked by every kind of visual art, by pictures, 
sculptures, buildings, pots, carvings, textiles, etc., is not disputed, I think, by 
anyone capable of feeling it. This emotion is called the aesthetic emotion ; 
and if we can discover some quality common to all and absent from none of the 
objects that provoke it, we shall have solved what I take to be the central prob- 
lem of aesthetics [ Art, pp. 6-7]. 


A similar view is expressed by Carritt in his Introduction to Aesthetics 
when he writes of aesthetic philosophy, ‘Its presupposition, therefore, is 
that rational sensitive beings such as men have a set of experiences pretty 
clearly distinguishable from others ’. 

Passmore in an article in Mind (July 1951) attacks this view strongly. 
‘Here we meet once again the Cartesian assumption that there is an inner 
world of “experiences ”’, about whose nature we cannot be mistaken, 
provided only that we are reasonably careful in examining them. And 
conjoined with this, the further assumption that these experiences come to 
us neatly ticketed as aesthetic experiences, moral experiences, religious 
experiences’ (p. 329). I. A. Richards too—in his Principles of Literary 
Criticism—remarks that psychology has no place for such an entity as 
Clive Bell’s aesthetic emotion. 

These quotations make the position clear. On the one hand, if one wishes 
to hold a subjectivist theory of aesthetics, one must postulate some kind 
of aesthetic experience ; on the other, it is clear that a special aesthetic 
emotion, such as that postulated by Clive Bell, is unacceptable both to 
psychologists and to many contemporary philosophers. But it seems that 
it may be possible to escape between the horns of this dilemma. What 
this possible escape route is will be more clear if we first consider two other 
examples of what are apparently special types of experience. 
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The first is the fundamental experience postulated by phenomenalism, 
This claims that all our knowledge is based on elementary sense-experience 
—the perception of two-dimensional coloured patches, sounds, tactile 
sensations and so on. These are, it is said, the immediate objects of our 


knowledge, but in seeking to explain them we are led to postulate a public, | 


three-dimensional world. Now one of the most familiar objections is that 
it is only at a relatively sophisticated stage that we can describe our own 
sensations. Far from physical objects being logical constructions out of 
sense-data, sense-data are, as it were, logical abstractions from physical 
objects. 

The second example is religious experience. It has sometimes been 
suggested by positivist philosophers who wish to make sense of statements 
about God, that the Deity is, in effect, a logical construction from religious 
experience. We have, it is said, some sort of basic religious experience, 
or sense of the numinous, and in order to explain it, we say that it is experi. 
ence of God or an encounter with the divine. But here also things are the 


wrong way round. For if a man had no idea or concept of divinity or of | 


spiritual beings, then he would have no conceivable reason for saying he 
was having a religious experience rather than one of any other sort. If we 
imagine this experience to be some definite emotional experience, then it 
would be impossible to know whether this was a genuine emotion at all 
rather than a collection of bodily changes caused by indigestion or heart- 
trouble. As Passmore says, experiences do not carry their labels with them. 

But is this equivalent to saying that there is no such thing as a religious 
emotion ? For surely the evangelical Christian singing ‘ When I survey the 
wondrous Cross’ to the tune Rockingham, the Catholic attending Solemn 
High Mass, or the devout believer reading some central portion of the Gos- 
pels, may experience what he would legitimately call a religious emotion. 
How then does he know that his emotion is religious? The only possible 
answer is that he knows it by its context ; if one gets an emotion in a religious 
context then one calls the emotion religious. 

This, of course, seems incredibly over-simplified ; but perhaps its very 
triviality makes it easily overlooked. It must, however, be noticed that 
the word ‘ context ’ here can be used in two different ways. It can be used 
in the normal way to refer to the whole setting of the experience, and in 
this sense we might say that an emotion was religious if we felt it in church. 
But more important is the context of thought. In almost all people any 
emotional experience or any feeling of pleasure is accompanied by some 
form of verbal thought even though this thought may not always be fully 
coherent. If this is so, then we will have little difficulty in classifying our 
emotion as religious ; for if we are at the time thinking about God or sin 
and redemption, then we will call our emotion religious. 

Sometimes, it is true, the religious believer may be in doubt. He may, 
when in church or in some cathedral, feel emotionally moved and then 
wonder if this is a religious emotion—or nostalgia—or some sort of aesthetic 
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pleasure in the building and the music. In such a case, if he demands from 
himself a definite answer, he has to go back and try to recapture some of 
the half-formed thoughts in his mind. Perhaps he will remember that in 
fact his eye had been travelling up the massive Norman pillars to the light 
tracery of the choir roof. Or perhaps he will discover half-conscious mem- 
ories of previous occasions he has been there. If so, he can answer the 
question. More often he does not try to answer it and even if he did try, 
would be unable to do so. 

If, then, we try to apply this type of analysis to ‘ aesthetic pleasure ’, 
the first suggestion is that pleasure or emotion is aesthetic if we get it in 
a concert-hall or art gallery or at the beauty spot where the charabancs all 
stop and one pays 6d to look at one of the products of nature. But clearly 
this only takes us part of the way ; for, as many artists have taught us, even 
rows of brick houses or city fogs can appear at times beautiful. 

Are there, then, any particular thoughts which, when they accompany 
emotion or pleasure, enable us to classify it as aesthetic, as thoughts about 
God enable us to call the emotion religious or as, in rather a different way, 
thoughts of a certain kind about someone enable us to know that our feeling 
about him is that of jealousy? One might suggest that for emotion to be 
aesthetic one’s thoughts would have to be about movement or form or 
depth or rhythm or some such concept. But this will not do as a necessary 
condition, because it is obvious that some uneducated men can get pleasure 
from beautiful objects, both natural and artificial, although they cannot 
manipulate these concepts of art-criticism ; and we ourselves often find 
ourselves moved before we start to discuss the object in these terms. 

I suggest instead the somewhat paradoxical theory that we call our 
pleasure or emotion aesthetic if it is nothing else ; that is if we either have 
no accompanying thoughts at all or if what thoughts we have are concen- 
trated solely on the object itself. If the emotion is not accompanied by 
thoughts about God, or about the utility of the object, or about some con- 
nexion it has with some personal experience of our own—if, in general, it 
is not accompanied by thoughts about the relations of the object to some- 
thing else—then we call the emotion aesthetic. Here again it is often difficult 
to distinguish the reasons for our pleasure, difficult to catch our stammered 
thoughts or half-conscious desires. This perhaps explains why many devout 
Christians seem to admire much religious art which to others is shockingly 
distasteful—the pictures one finds in ‘ children’s corners’ in churches or 
displayed in the windows of religious book shops. It may be easy to confuse 
a religious emotion with an aesthetic one and to think one is admiring the 
picture itself when instead one is only moved by the religious associations 
which it arouses. 

This point is not a very novel one. Carritt in What is Beauty? (pp. 15- 
16) writes ‘Sometimes when we like an object for its associations or for 
something that we know about it, we are clearly not liking it for its beauty. 
... Tam myself inclined to say that all those facts which we know about 
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the object and all the associations we have with it contribute nothing to 
its beauty or ugliness so long as we consciously distinguish them from it. 
. . . But everything we know about the thing or associate with it, which 
we have come quite unconsciously to identify with it, does contribute to 
its beauty or ugliness’. Kant says ‘ Taste is the faculty of estimating an 
object or a mode of representation by means of a delight or aversion apart 
from any interest. The object of such a delight is called beautiful’. I have 
been attempting to adapt this point so as to show that there is a very obvious 
and simple sense in which we can claim to have aesthetic pleasures or aes- 
thetic emotions without at the same time maintaining that there is some 
special emotion introspectively distinct from any other type of emotion, an 
emotion which comes to us neatly and infallibly labelled as aesthetic. So 
as against Passmore I am claiming that it is not nonsense to hold that to 
say something is beautiful is to report one’s aesthetic reaction to it. As 
against Clive Bell, I am maintaining that since there is no peculiar, unique, 
aesthetic emotion we need not postulate some one quality possessed by all 
objects that produce aesthetic pleasure or emotion in the same way that 
all objects that produce the unique, peculiar sensation of redness have 
in common the power of reflecting light of 7000 A.U. 

Since we classify pleasures or emotions as aesthetic by applying negative 
criteria, i.e. whether a pleasure is ‘ apart from any interest ’, it is clear that 
there may be widely different types of aesthetic response. I have here 
made no effort to analyse or even to differentiate these responses. How 
such analysis could be done is by no means obvious. Perhaps it could be 
regarded as a problem for investigation by psychologists; perhaps one 
might with Croce or Collingwood seek to show that appreciation of art 
comes under some more general heading like the reception of the communi- 
cation of emotion. To say that beauty is subjective does not, as Passmore 
suggests, mean the rejection of aesthetics ; it only implies that the more 
fruitful line of enquiry is for the psychologist or philosopher to seek to 
analyze and differentiate people’s reactions to different kinds of art, rather 
than to look for certain general principles which can be used to determine 
their merits. 


Ill 


The third and most obvious objection to a subjectivist theory is that 
it seems to make arguments about the merits of a work impossible. If 
John Snooks dislikes some piece of sculpture which Sir Herbert Read admires, 
then there seems no way of saying that one has better or worse taste than 
the other. It is true that such writers on aesthetics as Tolstoi are quite 
prepared to claim that the ordinary man, if not of perverted taste, is as 
well qualified to judge as the trained critic. ‘How is one to discriminate 
in art’ For a country peasant of unperverted taste this is as easy as it is 
for an animal of unspoilt scent to follow the trace he needs among a thousand 
others in the forest ’’ (‘What is Art?’ Works, vol. XVII, p. 220). But, on 
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the other hand, few of us would be willing to accept this part of Tolstoi’s 
theory and deny, as he does, that the posthumous quartets of Beethoven 
are examples of great music on the ground that they cannot be appreciated 


| at first hearing by normal people. 
: A possible way out of this difficulty is suggested by the fact that there 
¢ | is to some extent in all the arts a one-way road. One will start by liking 
9 stage-coach scenes on Christmas cards, progress to Dame Laura Knight, 
3 | then to Van Gogh and Gauguin, and then back to Michelangelo, Botticelli, 
. Masaccio, and on to Cézanne, Matisse, Derain, Picasso, etc. In music one 
e | may start with swing or Sousa or Strauss waltzes and move on to Tchai- 
n > kovsky, Schubert, Mozart and Beethoven and then to Bach, Gibbons, and 
0 | Palestrina and to Brahms, Sibelius, Bartok, etc. The exact nature of the 
o | path is different for different people and many may not progress as far as 
3 others (cf. ‘I can’t listen to anything after Brahms’). But in each case 
e, it is roughly the same sort of path and roughly one way. Nobody ever 
ll starts by liking Brahms or Bach and then later decides that more pleasure 
1t » can be got from modern dance music ; few persons, if any, give up gazing 
7e at Bellini and Tintoretto in order to collect chocolate-box pictures from 
Woolworth’s. As Ruskin says (Modern Painters, Part III, Sec. I, Chap. 
ve} III), although he exaggerates the unanimity, ‘ not only do changes of opinion 
at take place in consequence of experience but those changes are from varia- 
re tion of opinion to unity of opinion ; and whatever may be the differences 
WwW of estimate among unpractised or uncultivated tastes there will be unity 
be of taste among the experienced’. In this respect, as Ruskin goes on to 
ne suggest, progress in appreciation of art is analogus to cultivating one’s taste 
™ for wine. 
ole There will therefore be a sense in which one can properly speak of a 
Pe ‘developed taste’ in art, a sense in which someone who has progressed 
<a along this path, someone who has looked carefully at many different ex- 


od amples of different schools of painting, will have more ‘ developed’ taste 
than one who has more limited experience. It may even be justifiable to 


- speak of ‘ better taste’, For, if one is right in claiming that the changes 


“7 in preference are from variation to unanimity, then the preferences of the 
man with ‘ developed’ taste will be those that most other people would 
have if they made a similar effort to study painting. In other words, his 
preferences could perhaps be called ‘ better’ on the grounds that they were 

hat both his own final preferences, unlike his earlier transitory ones, and also 

If would be the final preferences of all others who studied art. 
res, 


It will, of course, be objected that this is an ideal which is never realized. 
nan Individual critics do not always reach finality in their own preferences ; 
1ite often their views continually change throughout their whole lives. There 
| as is not always final unanimity in the tastes of those who study art carefully 
ate and extensively. As for the belief that all men would eventually reach the 
t is same preferences, is this, it will be asked, any more than a pious hope fostered 
and by democratic liberalism—like the similar belief of J. S. Mill that all men 
on would, if they sampled both, prefer intellectual pleasures to sensual ones ? 
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To meet this objection it is not necessary to claim that this ideal does 
ever hold exactly. All that it is necessary to show is that since in many 
fields it is almost realized (or because of the influence of fashion thought to 
be realized), its feasibility is assumed implicitly in our ordinary conversa- 
tions on art. This, I think, is the case. Most of us when we express a definite 
preference for one work of art rather than another, assume that our prefer. 
ences are the result of careful contemplation of the two works and therefore 
we do not envisage the possibility of these preferences changing. We also 
assume that any normal observer who looks equally carefully will have the 
same reaction. This last is an assumption which we make in many fields, 
If we did not make it, then we would always say ‘I am amused by that’, 
rather than ‘ That is amusing’, and ‘I find it comfortable to sit in that 
chair ’, rather than ‘ That chair is comfortable’. It is true that there are 
cases both in art and elsewhere, where such an assumption is clearly un- 
justified, as when we look at Polynesian art or sample Oriental food. But 
then, unless we are rash, we refuse to make any judgement and report our 
reactions in the first person form. 

There is, however, a more important objection that can be raised against 
this idea of a ‘ developed taste ’ and the suggestion that the man who makes 
an aesthetic judgement is not only reporting his preferences but also im- 
plying a claim that these preferences are those of a ‘ developed taste’. 
For to allow the possibility of one observer being better qualified to judge 
than another, seems very close to abandoning subjectivity altogether. 
Many philosophers have held that to say an object is really red is to say 
that it appears red to the normal observer. Even in the measurement of 
length, we recognize that an experienced engineer can use a micrometer 
more efficiently than a raw apprentice so that if we wanted to know the 
true ‘ objective’ length of a piece of metal we would accept the reading 
obtained by the experienced man rather than the unskilled boy. But to 
claim that beauty was as subjective as length or redness would not be a 
very interesting thesis. One must therefore try to indicate some differences 
between ‘ properties’ such as redness and length on the one hand and 
amusingness, painfulness, or beauty on the other. 

One way of expressing the difference is by pointing out that normal 
observation of an object when it appears red or square is much less like 
an interaction between the object and the observer than is, for example, 
the interaction between a comedian’s performance and the observers when 
the whole audience is convulsed with laughter ; and aesthetic pleasure is 
more like the latter. Or one might say with Professor Ryle, that seeing and 
hearing do not involve sensations or feelings in the sense of the words which 
apply to localized pains ; and I would claim as against Ryle (cf. Aristotelian 
Soc. Supp. Vol. 1954) that the experience we get when looking at some pic- 
ture does seem to involve something akin to a feeling. Or perhaps in art 
one can accept Pater’s famous remark ‘ “ To see the object as it really is” 
has been justly said to be the aim of all true criticism whatever ; in aesthetic 
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criticism, the first step towards seeing the object as it really is, is to know 
one’s impression as it really is, to discriminate it, to realize it distinctly ’ ; 
but it would be riduculous to say that in knowing the real length or colour 
of an object, one had to know one’s impression and discriminate it. 


IV 


Thus, although it is difficult to make the notion of subjectivity precise, 
there does seem to be a comparatively obvious way in which it is plausible 
to maintain that beauty is subjective. I have, therefore, attempted in this 
paper, first, to distinguish between the most characteristic type of argument 
in aesthetics, and the kind of arguments which are used in ethics or in 
judging dogs or apples ; secondly, to suggest that it is not meaningless to 
talk about aesthetic pleasure or aesthetic emotion ; and thirdly, to point 
out, as against a simple subjectivist viewpoint, that any impersonal aesthetic 
appraisal implies something more than a mere report of a personal reaction. 

It is, in fact, clear that an impersonal statement such as even ‘ This is 
nice’ said by a schoolboy munching a cream-cake, can never have exactly 
the same force as a statement of the form ‘I like this’ ; there is always, in 
the former case, the implication that the speaker’s tastes are not peculiar.® 
In the case of aesthetic judgements, there is implied some sort of claim 
either that what impresses and moves the speaker impresses most other 
people or else that what impresses him will impress most other people who 
take sufficient time to develop their taste in that sphere of art. 

So I suggest that a statement of aesthetic appraisal of a work can normally 
be taken as implying that the speaker is impressed or moved by it ; that 
his reaction is not due to any personal interest or personal idiosyncrasies ; 
and that he claims to have studied this field of art sufficiently for his re- 
actions to be those that any developed observer will have. If this is correct, 
it is clear that there will also be subsidiary uses. There will be the inverted- 
comma used when the speaker is making the judgement on the basis of the 
reactions of critics whom he regards as having a mature and developed taste. 
There may even be the unusual usage when a critic estimates a work highly 
although he does not like it himself; since it would be possible for him to 
realize that his distaste was due to personal associations, and that the work 
did in fact have those qualities that would appeal to most critics in that 
field. That is, the inductive generalizations about the type of work that 
appeals, may be used not only as maxims for art students as to how to 
compose their works, but also as criteria.4 But for this to be possible, it 
must be the case that, in general, we praise a work of art because we are 
moved by it. It is because beauty is basically subjective, that is, is basically 
connected with the reactions of the observer, that these other usages which 
appear non-subjective, are possible. 

H. G. ALEXANDER 
University of Manchester. 
°Cf. P. H. Nowell-Smith, Hthics, p. 86. 
“Cf. J. Holloway, Aristotelian Soc. Supp. Vol., 1950, especially pp. 177-8. 
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A NOTE ON SOVEREIGNTY 


In this note I shall offer an analysis of one aspect of an extremely 
powerful doctrine of political theory—the doctrine of sovereignty. 


I 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century Jean Bodin said, ‘ There must 
be a sovereign in every state’, and thereby gave political thought a New 
Look. In what lay the novelty? Certainly Bodin coined a new word, 
‘sovereign ’, yet this alone did little more than improve the linguistic 
apparatus available for talking about a notion already quite familiar to 
writers on politics and law in earlier times.' It was not this that made the 
New Look. The real novelty lay in the fact that Bodin’s assertion was not 
the empirical ‘ There always happens to be a sovereign in every state ’, nor 
even the theocratic ‘ God creates a ruler in every state in His own (sovereign) 
image’, but rather the paradoxical ‘There must be a sovereign in every 
state’. For in this Bodin confronted his contemporaries with an assertion 
exhibiting the features typical of a philosophical paradox. The assertion 
was, on the one hand, so obviously false : one had only to consider the pro- 
tracted struggles for sovereignty apparent in so many states. Yet, on the 
other hand, once stated, it was so obviously true—indeed, so self-evidently 
true that it has been the cornerstone of political theory ever since. Bodin 
had no wish to deny any of the familiar facts of political life, but he did wish 
to provide new ways of talking about those familiar facts and to stimulate 
new ways of looking at them. And this Bodin did, not so much through his 
clarification of the notion of sovereignty, but rather by his persistent sug- 
gestion of the ‘ mustness’ of the sovereign. In this lay the real novelty 
of his doctrine. 

But what sort of ‘ must’ was the ‘ must’ in ‘ There must be a sovereign 
in every state’? That it was a ‘ must’ of definition is a matter of history, 
not of logic. Thus Bodin’s own definition of the state included the notion 
of sovereignty—‘ La République est un droit gouvernement de plusieurs 
ménages et de ce qui leur est commun avec puissance souveraine "*—and 
so did that of an array of subsequent writers. Two sovereigns, two states, 
was the underlying theme—or else, of course, a Hobbesian ‘ state ’ of nature 
where life was nasty, brutish, and short. 


1See, for example, Otto Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, translation 
by Maitland (Cambridge 1900), p. 35 et seg. Also compare Bodin’s notion of the sovereign 
as ‘ unrestrained by law ’ with the familiar Roman maxim—Princeps legibus solutus est. 

*Jean Bodin, Six Livres de la République (1576) I, i. 

*See Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, translation by Barker (Cambridge 
1950), p. 40 and p. 235, n. 35. 
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To recognise that the assertion, ‘There must be a sovereign in every 
state ’, was analytic, however, only serves to point the way to a more funda- 
mental, non-historical, inquiry : granted that the tendency to make the 
concepts of the state and the sovereign function together has characterized 
political theory ever since Bodin wrote, then what rationalization can be 
given of this tendency ? 


II 


Attention has recently been drawn to the suggestion that ‘ many funda- 
mental concepts of modern political theory are nothing but ‘ secularised ”’ 
theological concepts ’.4 If the claim that the concept of the sovereign is a 
secularised version of the concept of God is too strong, however, at least 
it may be said that the analogy between the sovereign in his state and God 
in His universe is scarcely one that could have escaped writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The analogy had been a familiar one to 
earlier writers. St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, was well aware of it : 
‘A king, then, should realise that he has assumed the duty of being to his 
kingdom what the soul is to the body and what God is to the Universe ’.5 
Yet in writers in the post-Bodinian tradition, the analogy is seldom ex- 
plicitly made. Perhaps as a result of this one does not find in these writers 
what might be of especial relevance to an investigation of the ‘ mustness ’ 
of the sovereign—namely, any clear development of arguments for the 
existence of a sovereign within any state, parallel to the well-known argu- 
ments for the existence of God. But one does find hints—hints, for example, 
of an ontological argument. ‘In temporal matters’, suggested James I, 
‘how can one be sovereign, that may be fleeced of his temporalities by 
any superior power ? 6, and in like vein Hayward asks, ‘ For how should 
he be esteemed a sovereign who in the greatest actions and affairs of 
state acknowledgeth the jurisdiction of another greater than himself... .?’? 
Note in both writers the very significant use of ‘how ’—the ‘how’ of 
‘How can one conceive that. . . .?’ It is not quite an ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of a sovereign in every state that is revealed here, 
but the right language is being employed. It is not a far cry from it 
to an Anselmian-type ontological argument via the impossibility of con- 
ceiving the non-existence of a sovereign (i.e. of ‘that body in the state 
than which no more powerful body can exist’). Such an Anselmian-type 
argument would turn on the supposed internal contradiction in the concept 
of a non-existent sovereign, since an existent sovereign would always be, 
in the nature of the case, more powerful. A corresponding Spinozistic-type 
argument might run : ‘ Inability to exist is want of power. A more powerful 
body in the state may prevent the existence of a less powerful body. But 

‘A. P. d’Entréves, Natural Law (1951), p. 69. 


5See : On Princely Government, chs. 12 and 13. 


’ *James I, The Right of Kings. See The Political Works of James I, ed. C. H. McIiwain 
(1918), p. 170. 


"Sir John Hayward, A Report on a Discourse, etc. (1606), p. 11. 
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no body in the state could prevent the existence of the sovereign. Therefore 
a sovereign must exist in every state ’.§ 

Whilst the possibility of constructing such ontological arguments may 
provide a partial explanation of the immediate success of Bodin’s doctrine 
of sovereignty, the flaws in such arguments are now so well recognised 
that they need not detain us here. 


Itt 


From the ontological argument attention naturally turns to the possibility 
of a cosmological-type argument for the existence of a sovereign in every 
state. Such an argument may clearly be constructed on the pattern of the 
first three of St. Thomas’s Five Ways, i.e. the three ways that depend upon 
the rejection of an infinite regress. Using this device St. Thomas argues 
from the occurrence of motion to the existence of a first unmoved mover 
(‘and this everyone understands to be God’), from causality to a first 
uncaused cause (‘ generally termed God ’), and from contingency to a first 
necessary being (‘and this all men speak of as God’). 

Applying this pattern of argument to our ‘ secular’ use, two specimen 
proofs of the existence of a sovereign in any state may be offered. 

Prima Via: The Argument from Limitation 
It is evident that in any state there are bodies whose power is 
limited by that of higher bodies. 
But an infinite regress of limited powers is impossible. 
Therefore there must exist in any state a body whose power is 
unlimited, i.e. a first unlimited power. 
And this all men speak of as the sovereign. 
Secunda Via: The Argument from Derivation 
It is evident that in any state there are bodies whose authority is 
derived from that of higher bodies. 
But an infinite regress of derivative authorities is impossible. 
Therefore there must exist in any state a body whose authority is 
not derivative, i.e. a first non-derivative authority. 
And this all men speak of as the sovereign. 
It will be clear that, in our present context, problems arising from the use 
of the terms ‘ power’ and ‘authority’ need not arise. The key terms in 
the two ways are ‘ limited’ and ‘ derivative ’, just as the key terms in the 
first three ways of St. Thomas are ‘ moving ’, ‘ caused’, and ‘ contingent’. 


IV 
It would now generally be agreed that whatever is the status of these 


®Compare these arguments with Hobbes, De Corpore Politico, Pt. II, Ch. 1, 19: 
‘, . . he that in a commonwealth is punishable by any, or that assembly that is dis- 
solvable, is not sovereign. For a greater power is always required to punish and dissolve, 
than theirs who are punished and dissolved ; and that power cannot be called sovereign, 
than which there is greater ’, 
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cosmological-type arguments, it amounts to something less than proof.® 
And there the matter might rest were it not that arguments of this type, 
more or less thinly disguised, appear to play a considerable part in certain 
contemporary politico-legal theories. The ‘ pure theory of law’ associated 
particularly with the name of Kelsen may, in this respect, be taken as 
representative.’° 

Laws, for Kelsen, are ought-statements, though quite distinct from moral 
ought-statements in virtue of their characteristic connection with sanctions. 
Kelsen describes them as norms. A legal system is an ‘ exclusive ’ or closed 
system, since a legal norm cannot be derived from a moral norm, nor from 
nature statements, such as sociological generalisations about how people 
do in fact behave. A legal norm can only derive from another legal norm, 
and any two legal norms may be related either by subordination (‘ is derived 
from’) or, conversely, superordination (‘is the source of’). Thus an Act 
of Parliament may be superordinate to an Order in Council, but subordinate 
to the Constitution. Clearly, however, an infinite regress of superordinate 
or subordinate norms is impossible. Thus Kelsen is led to speak of every 
legal system as containing one norm such that no other norm is superordinate 
to it, though many norms may be subordinate to it. This norm Kelsen 
describes as the ‘ Grundnorm ’ of the system, and handles it as corresponding 
to the traditional political concept of the sovereign—‘ The legally admissible, 
and indeed indispensable, basic norm has no positive content. It has no 
a priort content whatsoever. ... In one place it names an autocrat as 
the supreme authority, in another the people ’. 

In effect, then, Kelsen presents us with a transition from the existence 
of subordinate laws to the necessity of a first non-subordinate law''—and 
this, we are told, all men will recognise as a law naming the sovereign. 


V 


What, then, can we now say about the ‘must’ in ‘ There must be a 
sovereign in every state’? The substance, as opposed to the form, of our 
argument from derivative authorities I take to be this : that no system of 
derivative authorities (i.e. one containing an axiom to the effect that for 
any x, if x is an authority, then there is a further authority y, such that x 
derives from y) can be a complete or closed system. To say that a system of 


See, for example, E. L. Mascall, Existence and Analogy (1949), p. 78: ‘. . . the 
process (i.e. the cosmological argument) by which we go on to affirm the existence of 
God is hardly to be described as a “ proof” in the usual sense of that term’. Compare 
with Kant, KRV 606: ‘ Speculative reason seems in this case [i.e. the cosmological 
argument] to have brought to bear all the resources of its dialectical skill to produce 
the greatest possible transcendental illusion ’. 

See Hauptprobleme der Staatsrechtslehre (1911), and Allgemeine Staatslehre (1925). 

"The prototype of this transition, as applied to laws, is perhaps to be found in 
Kant’s notion of the first non-duty-bound member of the kingdom of ends—‘ Duty 
does not apply to the sovereign in the kingdom of ends, but it does to every member 
of it and to all in the same degree ’ (Metaphysic of Ethics). Explicit use of the infinite 
regress device is apparently made by Petrazhitsky ; see N. 8, Timasheff, An Introduction 
the Sociology of Law (1939), p. 264, 
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authorities is complete or closed is incompatible with saying that it is entirely 
a system of derivative authorities. A similar interpretation is to be given 
to the argument from limited powers. And Kelsen’s account would likewise 
turn upon the incompatibility between speaking of a complete (pure) system 
of laws, and speaking of every law in that system as subordinate to a further 
law. The use of the reference to the impossibility of an infinite regress ig 
just one form in which this basic point may be cast. But in no case is one 
confronted by any attempt at formal proof ; one is simply invited to ‘ see’ 
the point. 

It might be said that the type of argument under consideration has the 
status of an intuitive ‘ proof’. This seems unobjectionable. If z is a law 
in system S, then we can speak of the source of x. But the source of z will 
be a further law, and accordingly we can speak of the source of the source 
of x... . One sees intuitively that S cannot be a complete system. Or, 
to reverse the point, if one has an incomplete system of subordinate laws, 
then one can see intuitively that such a system can never be completed 
by the use of further subordinate laws, but only by the use of a statement 
that belongs to (or is provable or decidable in) a different system. Thus, in 
Kelsen’s system of legal norms such that each derives from a further legal 
norm, the system is complete only in virtue of its containing one statement 
that is not, strictly, a legal norm, since it does not derive from a further 
legal norm—and this statement is a political statement meaning some body 
as sovereign, testable only outside the system in which it occurs. 

Taking the substance of our cosmological-type arguments for the exis- 
tence of a sovereign in every state in this way, their intuitive content appears 
to be analogous in certain respects to Goedel’s formalized proof that for 
every system of sufficient complexity (roughly, sufficiently complex to 
contain arithmetic), there exist well-formed expressions of that system that 
can neither be demonstrated nor refuted in it, but only in a higher system. 
That this anology is not purely fortuitous is suggested by the fact that, 
just as Goedel’s proof is closely connected with certain paradoxes of self- 
reference (‘ syntactical antinomies ’) such as the paradox of the liar, Grel- 
ling’s antinomy, and Richard’s antimony,” so it is possible to construct 
comparable paradoxes that bear an obvious connection with the type of 
argument that we have been considering. The following is an example 
of such a paradox. 

At noon on January Ist, 1980, Ruritania is invaded by enemy forces 
and completely occupied in a matter of hours. On January 2nd members 
of the Ruritanian government, who have gone into hiding preparatory to 
an attempt to escape into exile, hold a secret meeting. At this meeting, as 
a source of embarrassment to subsequent puppet governments, a law is 
passed to the effect that : ‘ No laws passed in Ruritania after noon on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1980, and before the liberation, shall be valid’. The members of 


128¢ee Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language (English translation by Smeaton, 
1937), pp. 211-222 ; Mostowski, Sentences Undecidable in Formalized Arithmetic (1952), 
p- 4 et seq. 
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the old government feel that they have accomplished a subtle act of state- 
craft, until it is pointed out to them that if what they passed is a law, then 
it is not a law, and only if it is not a law can it possibly be a law. 

Considering such a paradox as this, its connection with what I have 
taken to be the substance of the cosmological-type arguments becomes 
clear. For corresponding to seeing the point of these arguments, one sees 
that the way out of the paradox is via some discussion in political rather 
than formally legal terms. The suggestion that, for example, since Ruritania 
was effectively occupied on January Ist, sovereignty passed to the occupying 
power, and hence the old government meeting on January 2nd possessed 
no legislative powers—such a suggestion would clearly be the sort of con- 
sideration relevant to an attempt to resolve the paradox. 


VI 


The doctrine of sovereignty has held a central place in political thought 
for something approaching four centuries. There is little sign today that 
its usefulness is diminishing. It has been the main purpose of this note to 
suggest the basis of one aspect, but one aspect only, of this doctrine, namely, 
the basis of the belief that there must be a sovereign in every state, or, in 
other words, the basis of the belief that a doctrine of sovereignty is indispen- 
sible to political theory. It is suggested that this belief is ultimately to 
be linked, as a special case, with a feature of the logic of formal systems of 
a certain complexity, of which systems of derived authorities, limited powers, 
and subordinate laws, are all examples. It has been considered beyond the 
scope of this note to inquire in what directions the traditional doctrine of 
sovereignty might be modified or refined in the light of its logical basis. 


Ivor WILKS 
University College of the Gold Coast. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER LAURENCE OF LINDORES 


On October 13, 1438, the Faculty of Arts in the University of St. Andrews 
met for what should have been a routine approval of the text-books to be 
prescribed for the session which was just opening, but instead it found itself 
sharply divided not only over the choice of books to be recommended, 
but over a question of procedure as well. The majority of the members 
supported the motion that the doctrine of Albertus in logic and the Sum. 
mulae of Petrus Hispanus should not be followed, but those of Buridan (non 
legeretur doctrina Alberti in logicalibus, nec Summulae Petri Hispani, sed 
Buridani). This did not represent a new departure ; in almost the same 
words this resolution had been adopted at a Faculty meeting in February, 
1418, and now it amounted to no more than the proposal that the text- 
books hitherto in use should remain unchanged. It may be that it hints 
at the lax observance or the neglect of a previous Faculty decision. But 
now the re-assertion of the earlier rule aroused a vigorous and determined 
opposition, which refused to be quelled by the voice of the majority ; on 
behalf of the weaker party instruments were demanded that the protest 
should be officially recorded. Seeing himself defied, the Dean of the Faculty, 
Master John Athilmer, announced that he would appeal to the whole Uni- 
versity and for that purpose he asked for a public instrument, to be signed 
by himself and his numerous supporters. This apparently constitutional 
step, meaning no more than an appeal to the Senatus Academicus to-day, 
served only to provoke the opposition to greater vehemence : such an appeal 
was contrary to the liberties of the Faculty and contravened its inherent 
rights and privileges, since the University, mater nostra, possessed no powers 
of concluding or legislating against the authority of the Faculty, unless 
after consultation with the Faculty and with its explicit agreement. On 
this issue a vote was taken ; on the side of Faculty independence twenty 
cast their vote against five who were prepared to endorse Athilmer’s appeal. 
At this impasse the Faculty Minute discreetly ends, no doubt intentionally 
leaving the way open for negotiation between the parties. This was, in 
fact, what happened. A month later, on November 14, a via media had been 
found. Propter turbacionem and to restore the harmony of the Faculty, the 
Chancellor, Bishop Wardlaw, had been informed of the conflict of opinion 
and had deputed one of his personal retinue, the Bishop of Orkney, to 
examine both the question of the prescribed books and the constitutional 
difficulty. The recommendation approved by both Bishops and submitted 
to the Faculty was that teachers should be at liberty to select the text-books 
they themselves preferred and that they could prescribe viam domini Alberti 
vel cuiuslibet alterius philosophi ab ecclesia recepti. In spite of the large 
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majority at the earlier meeting, the Faculty now unanimously accepted the 
Chancellor’s counsel and formally entered in the Minutes the decision that 
‘the doctrines of Albert or of any other philosopher who was orthodox and 
free from error should for the time being be freely followed by any master ’. 
The rigid prescription of 1418 was thus annulled. The younger members 
of the Faculty who had rebelled against the earlier regulation were given 
the right to use the text-book of their choice. In addition the independence 
of the Faculty had been vindicated and academic freedom had been assured. 

This lively incident would furnish a fruitful text on which to hang an 
account of the conflict between two vigorously opposed schools of philo- 
sophic thought in the early fifteenth century. It was much more than a 
storm in a tea-cup or a simple difference of opinion about the merits of 
certain prescribed books. Here, on a small scale, is one of the pitched battles, 
so characteristic of the times, between the Realists and the Nominalists, 
the antiqui and the moderni. The younger teachers who had scored so notable 
a victory were almost to a man graduates of the University of Cologne since 
the end of the Schism in 1417. In Cologne the reaction against Parisian 
Nominalism was in full swing, and they had merely brought back to Scotland 
the spirit of controversy that was aflame in every European University. 
After temporary suppression Occamism once more reigned supreme in 
Paris and was enthusiastically taught in Erfurt, Vienna and, till now, in 
St. Andrews ; the conservative cause, the antigua, was upheld, though not 
unchallenged, in Prague, Leipzig, Ingolstadt and Cologne. Not all the 
details of this protracted and often sterile debate are available or sufficiently 
explored to allow of more than a very general picture ; for St. Andrews the 
publication of the Acts of the Faculty of Arts, now to be expected at no 
distant date, will supply precious material for the study of the educational 
programme and the nature of the teaching at an important and critical 
epoch. But in the incident just narrated there is a human and personal 
element that goes far to explain why at that particular moment the ad- 
herents of the two philosophical schools should have come to an open quarrel. 
The date of the incident is significant : a year before, in September, 1437, 
the death had taken place in St. Andrews of one of the original founders of 
the University, twenty-seven years before, Laurence of Lindores, a man of 
such erudition and force of character that for a quarter of a century he had 
dominated the University’s whole life. There can be no doubt that the 
action of the junior members of the Faculty of Arts was a deliberate revolt 
against his teaching and his influence. And it was followed by other changes 
in a different sphere : in 1439 the early statutes of the Faculty were com- 
pletely revised and many of the original regulations and practices were 
rejected. A reaction had begun, and under Bishop Kennedy the foundation 
of the College of St. Salvator was a deliberate attempt to arrest academic 
scepticism and anti-papal doctrine, to restore true piety and filial obedience, 
and to build up an orthodox, ultramontane clergy. Twice again, within 
the next ninety years, the local ecclesiastics tried by the establishment of 
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another college, to deflect the current of free enquiry into safe traditional] 
channels, but the new schools came too late. Even if the generation followi 
Laurence refused to be bound by the educational outlook and the philo. 
sophical allegiance he had brought from the rebellious Paris of the Great 
Schism, the lessons which John Major learned in Montagu College were 
exactly of the same tenor and content, and this time they were learned in 
St. Andrews for good. And meantime, in spite of the temporary change of 
fashion in Scotland, Laurence’s voice continued to be heard, and heard with 
respect, elsewhere during most of the fifteenth century. 

When Laurence is remembered at all, it is seldom as a scholar and a 
philosopher, and only occasionally as the man who more than any other 
moulded the life of the nascent University. His fame is rather that of the 
‘inquisitor of heretical pravity ’, who was called upon to deal with lively 
heresy when the rigour of the English laws De heretico comburendo drove 
the Lollards northwards and for the first time confronted the Church in 
Scotland with the necessity for persecution. In this unenviable duty it is 
clear from the complaints of some of his contemporaries that the inquisitor 
was less fanatical and oppressive than they would have wished. His col- 
league, the Prior of St. Andrews, took him sharply to task for hesitation 
and leniency ; when a stubborn adherent of Benedict XIII was summoned 
before a council of clergy at Perth in 1418, the Prior addressed a letter to 
Laurence reproving him for having shown less than the requisite severity. 
Perhaps it was natural enough in one who had spent his student years in 
Paris during the debates about the divided papacy and had lived through 
two withdrawals of obedience from the Pope of Avignon. Laurence had 
incepted in Paris in 1393, had acted as regent in the Faculty of Arts until 
1401 and had remained attached to the University for two years more. It 
is unlikely that his studies were pursued immediately under the renowned 
Pierre d’Ailly or the equally famous Nicolas of Clemanges, for by then both 
men were absorbed into official life and were now engaged in negotiations 
with the curia. He must, however, have been continuously under the im- 
pact of their opinions and practical policies ; in Paris it was impossible to 
escape from the atmosphere of strong Gallican views, bitter nationalist 
sentiment and outspoken secularist criticism of the Church. For at least 
part of the period of Laurence’s stay Jean Gerson, the prince of contemporary 
French publicists and theologians, was rector of the University, and it is 
inconceivable that a young and impressionable mind should have sustained 
no profound and permanent indoctrination with the theories that were to 
find their profitable application in the Council of Constance. The times 
were increasingly unfavourable to pure philosophic thought ; with the growth 
of Averroism and Scotism, the vital principle of Scholasticism, the complete 
harmony between philosophy and theology, reason and revelation, was 
destroyed. In the controversies between Scotists and Thomists serious 
metaphysical and psychological speculation gave place to the verbal subtle- 
ties and captious quibbling which brought discredit upon the whole of 
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medieval Scholasticism. Political and ecclesiastical conditions in the four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries raised new and practical problems, 
which all the finer minds were forced to face and try to solve ; it was a time 
of unparalleled conflict between the secular and the spiritual powers, of 
revolt among princes and prelates against the centralised authority of the 
Holy See and of scandalous rivalries among the claimants for the papal 
chair. Under such circumstances there was little encouragement to the 
pursuit of a pure and disinterested philosophy. Inevitably, in the persons 
of Marsiglio, Occam, Wyclif, and a long succession of Paris doctors, phil- 
osophy entered upon a new and increasingly fruitful field of investigation and 
as Scholasticism waned, Political Theory was born. 

It is probably in this practical sphere that the real importance of Laurence 
of Lindores will be found to lie. He had returned to Scotland before France, 
in 1408, took the final step of renouncing the obedience of Benedict XIIT 
and sought to apply, first at the Council of Pisa and later, with more success, 
at that of Constance, the principles of parliamentary rule, but those daring 
experiments in constitutional government could have come as no surprise 
to one whose mind had ripened in the Occamist circles in Paris and whose 
method had been formed under the influence of Buridan. During the quarter- 
century when Laurence was teaching in St. Andrews, the simple political 
views which inspired William Wallace and the Declaration of Arbroath 
grew into a consistent political philosophy. Until then little thought had 
been expended upon the nature of society, the principles of government, or 
the relations between the ruler and the ruled. In Laurence’s lifetime it 
was still too early to apply the lessons of the conciliar experiment to the 
State as well as to the Church, but before that century was over, they had 
acquired a more general significance and by the time of John Major, John 
Knox and George Buchanan they had become popular doctrine. It is 
remarkable how close is the resemblance between the first Presbyterian 
organisation and the councils of the previous century, with this great differ- 
ence that the theories which they had employed only within one institution 
and against the Papacy, the Presbyterians used as weapons against the 
Crown as well. No doubt much in its own history and its own temperament 
had prepared the Scottish people to give warm welcome to a systematised 
body of ideas which justified a limited and decentralised authority, a parlia- 
mentary form of government and the reign of law. Even more than Martin 
Luther, John Knox had inherited the fundamentals of his doctrine from the 
teachers who stood in the direct descent from Occam ; Luther had learned 
much from Gabriel Biel, and if Knox knew little about Laurence of Lindores, 
he had at least assimilated the views which John Major brought back from 
Montagu College and he was in immediate contact with the typically French 
intellect of his master, Calvin. From then on the stream broadens and 
deepens, and it is a strange coincidence, if nothing more, that the College 
which grew up on the spot where Laurence lived and died should throughout 
the seventeenth century have been the fertile nursery of doctrines of consti- 
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tutionalism which he would hardly have disowned. Is the kernel of Samuel 
Rutherford’s Lex Rex not already foreshadowed in a score of pamphlets 
and speeches made before and during the Council of Constance ? 

In the more general development of philosophy Laurence’s work would 
seem to have another claim on our interest and attention. The system which 
he professed was notable for its scepticism and empiricism, its preference 
for the patient interrogation of nature instead of submission to the authori- 
tative judgements of the schools, and above all for the high place it accorded 
to psychology. Without the text of his writings it is dangerous to make a 
priori assertions, but there is a generic similarity between his attitude and 
outlook and that of Locke and Hume, and indeed of the later Scottish School. 
His two commentaries were devoted to the De anima and the Physics, and 
it may not be fanciful to see in this fact an evidence of his affinity with 
those later philosophers who concerned themselves with the material world 
and man’s perception of it. It was by these commentaries that his fame 
became continental. Even before his return to Scotland these writings had 
become a text-book in other universities, and they remained in favour until 
the eve of the Renascence. By 1406 they were being reproduced as far away 
as Prague, and the list which follows is in itself an interesting illustration 
of the position taken up by other academic groups in the debate between 
the antiqui and the moderni. Of the eight manuscripts at present known, 
five are to be found in Cracow and two in Erfurt, while one manuscript, 
unfortunately destroyed during the late war, had at least sojourned long 
enough in Erfurt to be re-bound there. These two universities were among 
the most energetic supporters of the via moderna, and they must have found 
in Laurence’s pages an excellent, as well as a sympathetic, presentation of 
the Nominalist case by which they stood so decisively. Of Erfurt Rashdall 
remarks that ‘ it was the scene of the teaching and studies of one of the most 
distinguished precursors of the Reformation—John of Wesel. It was thus 
perhaps more than an accident that Erfurt was the University of Martin 
Luther ’.! And Cracow, though in general as submissive to papal influence 
as was Louvain, had shown amazing courage and consistency in adhering 
so tenaciously to the Council of Basel and its Pope Felix V, that ‘ it was 
ultimately left in isolated resistance to Nicholas V, until unity was restored 
in 1449’.2. And as for the University where Laurence’s lectures are first 
recorded, ‘the revolt of Prague not only against ultramontanism, but 
against what, for want of a better term, we may call medievalism, was far 
more complete, as it was far more unanimous, than the revolt of Oxford 
in the days of Wyclif’.* If philosophers like other men are to be known 
by the company they keep, here is circumstantial evidence of the direction 
in which his mind was pointing. Though he still spoke in the language of 
medievalism, he belonged in spirit to the Renascence and the Reformation. 


1Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. 2 (1936), p. 250. 
*Rashdall, op. cit., p. 292, n. 3. 
*Rashdall, op. cit., p. 231. 
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In one other respect his work is bound to be illuminating. ‘ Der Parisier 
Ockhamistenkreis war der Ausgangspunkt der modernen Dynamik (Trig- 
heitsgesetz, Kraftbegriff, Fallgesetz), der Himmelsmekanik, des Koperni- 
kanismus und der analytischen Geometrie ’.4 

Here, of course, reserve is more than ever necessary ; the subject bristles 
with technicalities and obscurities. As yet the learned articles of the late 
Constanty Michalski of Cracow are all that the student can consult, but they 
are admirably suggestive and well documented.5 Michalski saw in Laurence 
a highly important link in the transmission of all that Occam and Buridan 
stood for and as a direct influence upon Copernicus himself. Certainly the 
manuscript tradition makes this suggestion very plausible, but it is not 
enough to rest upon conjectures or assertions. Without the actual text 
nothing further can for the moment be done. When this is printed and 
available, there seems every likelihood that the gain will be considerable, 
not only for the history of ideas and institutions in Scotland, but also for 
the intellectual history of Europe as a whole. 


J. H. Baxter 
University of St. Andrews. 


*Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie der patristischen und scholastischen Zeit (1915), 
p. 606. 


‘These articles are to be found in the Bulletin de l Académie Polonaise des Sciences 
et des Lettres : Classe d’ Histoire et de Philosophie : ‘ Les courants philosophiques & Oxford 
et & Paris pendant le XIV¢® siécle ’ (1921) ; ‘ Les sources du criticisme et du scepticisme 
dans la philosophie du XIV¢® siécle’ (1924) ; ‘ Le criticisme et le scepticisme dans la 
philosophie du XIV® siécle’ (1926); ‘ Les courants critiques et sceptiques dans la 
philosophie du XIV° siécle ’ (1927) ; ‘ La physique nouvelle et les différents courants 
philosophiques au XIV¢® siécle ’ (1928). 

It was my good fortune to be closely associated with Michalski in the foundation 
of the Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi from the late ’twenties until his lamented 
death as the result of Nazi brutality. His loss is irreparable. 


APPENDIX—MANUSCRIPTS OF LAURENCE OF LINDORES 


(1) Dated 1406. Cracow University MS. 2095 (BB XVIII 5). Incipit : In hoc libro 
continentur Questiones Phisicorum compilate per magistrum Laurencium Londori- 
ensem ... (and other works) ; Explicit : (fol. 209) Ht sic terminantur Questiones 
tocius libri Phisicorum Aristotelis compilate per honorabilem magistrum Laurencium 
Londoriensem de Scocia, reportate vero per Johannem Stolle de Glogovia Maiori in 
studio alme universitatis Pragensis, a.d. 1406. 


Dated 1417. Cracow University MS. 705 (DD I 13) : Questiones Londorii super 
Phisicorum et super De Anima. Fol. 12lv : Expliciunt Questiones IV Libri Phisi- 
corum reportate Cracovia et sunt finite in die S. Clementis Pape, Nov. 23 a.d. 1417 
per quendam Nycolaum Kempe de Nysza, protunc studentem alme universitatis Craco- 
viensis in bursa magistri Benedicti Hesse ; fol. 183 : Expliciunt Questiones Phisicorum 
edite per reverendum magistrum Laurencium Londoriensem et sunt finite in vigilia 
nativitatis Christi a.d. 1417 in civitate Cracoviensi per Nicolaum Kempe, protunc 
studentem alme universitatis studii Cracoviensis ; fol. 271: Et hic de ista Questione 
. . . librorum De Anima, collectorum per venerabilem virum magistrum Laurencium 
de Londorio, licenciatum s. theologie alme universitaiis studii Parisiensis, et sunt 
finite a.d. 1418 per magistrum Kempe de Nysza. 


(3) Dated 1433. Cracow University MS. 2099 (BB XVIII 9). Fol. 1-73 : Ezxpliciunt 
Questiones De Anima compilate Parisius per reverendum magistrum Laurencium de 
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Londorio, scripte Cracovie a.d. 1433, feria 2 post Conductum Pasche in collegio artis. 
tarum serenissimi principis. 

Dated 1436. Erfurt, M.S. fol. 342, folios 1-179v : Londorii Questiones de VII] 
libris Phisicorum Aristotelis institute ; fol. 182-267: Hiusdem Questiones de Aris. 
totelis libris quibus De Anima inscribitur institute. Explicit : Et sic est finis Questionum 
Londorii super De Anima. Amen. Finitum et completum Erffordie per me, Got. 
fridum Cluppel de Bercka in coll. forte c. sub anno M° cccc®° rxavi, xiij die mensis 
Septembris sive in festo sancte Crucis, a magistro Arnaldo de Bunnis bene digno, 
Liibeck Stadtsbibliothek, MS. lat. 141 (MS. phil. 12). This manuscript contained 
Laurence’s commentary on the Physics, along with Marsilius de Inghen on the 
Parva Naturalia. It was bound in wooden boards covered with leather decorated 
after the style of Erfurt. It was purchased by Magister Simonius Baczch of Ham. 
burg in 1451, pro duobus auriis. It was a bulky manuscript, containing 393 folios, 
the first 287 of which were occupied by Laurence’s Physics. 

This was the first copy of Laurence that I examined, as long ago as 1927. It 
was one of a small group removed from Libeck for safety during the late war. 
By a sad mischance it was only this group that perished in an air-raid, while the 
town library escaped unharmed amid widespread destruction. Although bound 
in Erfurt, an inscription on the last folio records that it was written by Johannes 
Gunther of Hamburg in the University of Leipzig in 1443. 

Dated 1444. Cracow University MS. 1892 (BB XIX 1). Hic continentur VIII libri 
Phisicorum . . . et cum hoc Questiones De Anima Aristotelis ; fol. 157 : a.d. 1444 in 
studio Lipezensi. Fol. 263 : Questiones I libri De Anima ipsius Londorii. Fol. 406: 
Expliciunt Questiones reverendi magistri Lundorii De Anima pronunciate in studio 
Lipcensi. 

Dated 1472. Munich, MS. lat. 26974. On the outside vellum cover : Questiones 
De Celo et Mundo, item De Anima Questiones Laurencii de Londorio. Fol. 1 : Istum 
librum donavit Jo. de Stauffenberg, executor ultime voluntatis venerabilis magistri 
Jo. de Amerberg, sacre theol. baccalarii formati, religioso patri Caspari, conventus 
Ratisponensis ordinis Predicatorum, ut post ipsius vitam maneat apud predictuza 
conventum pro ipsius magistri Jo. anime salute. Orate pro eo. Anno etc. lxxij. Fol. 
90r : Et sic est finis Questionum Londorti circa De Anima. 

Not dated. Cracow University MS. 709 (CC VIII 44). Fol. 165 : Incipit registrum 
Questionum Londorit. 


Not dated. Erfurt MS. quart. 317, fol. 161-290 : Londorii Commentaria in Aristotelis 
librum cui De Anima inscribitur. 
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TANGLES UNRAVELLED 


This book! is a slightly modified version, the author tells us, of the 


_ Tarner Lectures which he gave at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Lent 


Term of 1953. Mr. Tarner wished his lecturers to discuss ‘ the Philosophy 
of the Sciences and the Relations or Want of Relations between the different 
Departments of Knowledge’. Professor Ryle quotes Mr. Tarner’s wish 
only to point out that he does not propose to comply with it in any direct 
way ; though he expresses a hope that what he in fact talks about might 


_ prove to be not unconnected with the want of relations between the sciences. 


His book consists, in fact, of an initial chapter discussing the kind of thing 
he means by a ‘dilemma’ followed by seven chapters each one of which 
deals with a particular dilemma or a part of one. 

Ryle explains that what he means by a dilemma is a quarrel that arises 
between lines of thought which are solutions to different problems but are 
thought to be inconsistent answers to the same problem (pp. 1, 11-12). He 
introduces us to the notion by giving three instances : (1) We take for granted 
that on most occasions we see and hear what is really there but the physi- 
ology of perception seems to lead to the theory that what we perceive is 
never really there. (2) Children can be made to behave properly by being 
reproved, smacked, etc. Yet we want to blame them and not the people 
who make them behave as they do. (Varieties of this dilemma occur if 
for ‘ parents ’ we substitute ‘ Heredity ’, ‘ Environment ’, ‘ Fate ’, or ‘ God’). 
(3) The ‘ conflict ’ of science and religion. Another way of putting the 
point about a dilemma is to say that the two sides are using different cate- 
gories. (Readers of The Concept of Mind will remember the use of this 
term. Although Ryle mentions it here he does so rather apologetically 
and chiefly to warn against supposing that the term explains anything 
at all). 

I do not think ‘ dilemma’ is a very happy term for the kind of thing 
Ryle has in mind. It is already a technical term in logic. Putting aside its 
technical use, the term can hardly fail to suggest a clash between two lines 
of thought. One of the questions discussed, Pleasure, has to be represented 
as exemplifying a number of dilemmas : but it is not so much that we are 
pulled two ways several times over as that we are pulled simultaneously 
in many ways (and this Ryle admits, p. 54). Even the first dilemma of 
Fate and Free-will suffers from excluding all consideration of Foreknowledge. 
Yet Foreknowledge and Free-will is not another separate dilemma : it is 
another part of the same one. Ryle uses at times another word which seems 


1Dilemmas. The Tarner Lectures 1953. By GitBerRT Rye. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 129, Price 10s 6d). 
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to me much to be preferred to ‘ dilemma ’, viz. ‘tangle’. It is free from the 
suggestion of a two-party contest. It is also more appropriate to the varied 
nature of the solutions. A tangle may be so dense that there is no doing 
anything with it : or a leading thread may loosen the whole confusion and 
bring order at once : or there may be innumerable knots to untie and bits 
and pieces not connected with the main thread. 

Ryle talks a good deal about discussing ‘live intellectual troubles’ ag 
distinct from ‘mere intellectual exercises’. This harmless tendency to 
regard the questions that interest oneself as live troubles is—unfortunately 
—given a prominent place on the book jacket. The writer of the blurb 
(which is one of the more unattractive specimens of its kind and unworthy 
of a serious book and a University Press) writes in almost salvationist 
tones of his ‘ relief’ at being rescued from these ‘ troubles ’. When it comes 
to the point Ryle admits that his first two problems, ‘ Fatalism ’ and ‘ Achilles 
and the Tortoise’ are ‘in a certain way academic dilemmas’ (p. 54), that 
his third one, ‘ Pleasure’, has ‘in our day ceased to be the topic of heated 
controversies ’ (p. 66), and later that all these three are ‘ peripheral or 
marginal tangles’ (p. 68). The next three—The World of Science and the 
Everyday World, Technical and Untechnical Concepts, and Perception— 
are all parts of one great tangle which culminates in the discussion of per- 
ception. There is an implied contrast between live intellectual worries and 
other disreputably dead and academic ones that are discussed in other 
circles. We are not told what these other ones are but perhaps we can 
guess from the references to ‘the disputes that have arisen betwen one 
philosophical school and another philosophical school—the feud, for ex- 
ample, between Idealists and Realists, or the vendetta between Empiricists 
and Rationalists ’, of which Ryle says ‘I shall not try to interest you in 
these domestic differences. I am not interested in them myself. They do 
not matter’ (p. 13). The last dilemma Ryle discusses is ‘a domestic issue 
which has fairly recently broken out between certain philosophers and certain 
philosophically minded logicians ’ (p. 111). 

I shall say something about each dilemma in turn. 


‘It Was To Be’ 


Under this heading Ryle presents the following dilemma : I coughed 
yesterday (Monday, January 3lst). Therefore at any time before Monday 
it was true that I would cough on Monday. Therefore it was impossible 
for me not to do so. It is logically impossible for a prophecy to be true 
and the event not to come about. But this line of thought—that nothing 
can be helped—conflicts with our conviction that by taking certain steps 
we can prevent certain things happening. 

Ryle distinguishes this fatalistic conclusion—that nothing can be helped 
—from any suggestion that some one might know what was going to happen 
in the future. He points out further that ‘it was true’ does not imply 
that any one actually predicted it, He sets aside the terms ‘ true ’ and ‘ false’ 
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as having ‘ honorific ’ suggestions and substitutes ‘ correct ’ and ‘ incorrect ’. 
If any one had predicted or guessed that I would cough on Monday his 
guess would have turned out to be correct. ‘The word “ guess’ cuts out 
the covert threat of foreknowledge . . .” (p. 19). It is obvious, moreover, 
that an antecedent guess that a certain horse would win a race cannot 
possibly have any effect on the race, though the guess that a certain horse 
will win is correct if, and only if, that horse does in fact win. 

All that Ryle says in the pages devoted to this solution he says very 
lucidly and, I think, correctly. It is splendid work to have demolished this 
ramshackle argument for fatalism from ‘It was true’. But having said 
that it derives its plausibility from its covert suggestion of foreknowledge, 
he ought to have gone on to discuss whether foreknowledge is possible and 
whether, if it is, it is any argument for fatalism or determinism. I do not 
think the argument for fatalism he discusses represents a line of thought 
that ordinary people entertain. I suspect it to be one of those arguments 
which philosophers invent to buttress some common sense belief which is 
held impressionistically. 

Foreknowledge does seem to me to worry ordinary people and it worries 
them because if some one knows what is going to happen in the future it 
seems as though either (i) he knows that something going on now is going 
to make it happen, in which case it is bound to happen ; or (ii) he knows 
directly a future event, in which case we attribute to him some special 
capacity for seeing into the future and this seems to require that the future 
should be ‘ there ’ or in some way arranged. 

Two other points in this discussion are worth mentioning. (i) Ryle 
writes : ‘A prophecy is not fulfilled until the event forecast has happened. 
Just here is where “ correct ”’ resembles “ fulfilled ” and differs importantly 
from “‘ true’. The honorific connotations of “true” can certainly attach 
to a person’s forecasts from the moment at which they are made, so that 
if these forecasts turn out incorrect, while we withdraw the word “ true ”’, 
we do not necessarily withdraw the testimonials which it carried’ (pp. 19- 
20). This is not at all clear. In fact it leads into a ‘tangle’ which badly 
needs to be sorted out. What is the precise form of honorific connotation 
which ‘ true’ has and ‘ correct’ lacks? To write ‘ correct’ at the bottom 
of a child’s sums or to tick them is surely honorific (in some sense)? And 
to say that somebody’s wish came true seems lacking in any honorific sug- 
gestion. Ryle often uses the expression ‘ come true’ as well as ‘ was true’ 
but there is no elucidation of their differences. They need investigation. 
He says : ‘ Aristotle, for example, rejected, with reservations, the platitude 
that statements in the future tense are true or false’ (p. 30). Of course, it 
is a platitude that what is said in statements about the future will come 
true or will not come true ; and what was said in statements about what 
was future at the time but is now past (or present) either did come true or 
did not come true (or is coming or is not coming true). Now it is on the 
whole more natural if we wish to refer to the fact that a prediction was 
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fulfilled, to say that it came true, not that it was true. If, however, we say 
that it was true, this suggests that we are referring to something about it 
at the time it was made ; but what we in fact refer to is its coming true, which 
happened after it was made. When, to a prediction that I have just made, 
I add ‘It is true’, I usually imply that I am not merely guessing what 
will happen, but have grounds for making the prediction. Suppose a pre. 
diction about 1957 made in 1954. In 1958 I might say ‘ What he said came 
true ’. In 1955 (now) I might say ‘ What he said is (was) true’ in order to 
credit him with foresight and to back the prediction myself. If I say in 1958 
‘ What he said was true’ I may be crediting him with foresight, though I do 
not (and cannot) back the prediction, since it is fulfilled ; or I may possibly be 
using ‘ was true’ to mean ‘ came true’. (ii) At one point Ryle argues that 
‘statements in the future tense cannot convey singular, but only general pro- 
positions where statements in the present tense can convey both’ (p. 27). He 
realises that he is stirring up trouble here. Clearly there ts some difference 
(more than tense) between ‘ The last eclipse of the moon was. . .’ and ‘ The 
next eclipse of the moon will be . . .’.. But what are the criteria for ‘ singular 
proposition’? Ryle makes a curious statement : ‘ When I predict the next 
eclipse of the moon, I have indeed got the moon to make statements about, 
but I have not got her next eclipse to make statements about’ (p. 27). But 
when Dickens wrote ‘ Mr. Pickwick changed colour’ he ‘had not got’ 
Mr. Pickwick to make statements about. Are we to say that this does not 
‘convey a singular proposition’? There seems a hankering here to re-write 
what is only apparently singular (so it is supposed) in such a way as to reveal 
its real generality. But what is required is to explore the statements which 
all begin with singular terms and show how they differ according as they 
are about persons, things or events in the past or present, in the future or 
‘in the magination ’, without squeezing the discussion into such well-known 
strait-jackets as ‘ singular propositions ’ and ‘ general propositions ’. How- 
ever, Ryle in raising this topic is not claiming to have solved it and wishes 
merely to be provocative. I think he has succeeded. 


Achilles and the Tortoise 


I found this discussion the least interesting. The exposition, though 
clear, is somewhat prolix and a large part of it depends on a parallel between 
the runner’s progress and cutting a cake into pieces. Now there seems to 
be an important difference between the two. I can cut a given fraction 
of a cake, e.g. }, without first cutting 4, but I cannot traverse } of a race- 
course without first traversing 3, etc. And this seems a highly relevant 
feature in generating the puzzle. I do not suggest that Ryle’s eventual 
solution is vitiated by this fact : but I prefer to use space to discuss prob- 
lems about which I feel more competent. 


Pleasure 


The troubles here arise, we are told, from thinking about a concept, in 
the course of which we subject it to regimentation and distort it. A cardinal 
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error, according to Ryle, is to treat pleasures ‘as analogous feelings or 
sensations ’ to pains (p. 57). Ryle’s thesis is that pleasure will not play 
this counterpart role. ‘In a word pleasure is not a sensation at all’ (p. 58), 
This is one of those occasions where Ryle, having detected an anomaly, 
presses it home without much subtlety. It is true, as he points out, that 
whereas I might say that I had a pain a minute ago, I would not say that 
I had a pleasure a minute ago. But, for pain we very often substitute 
painful sensation (‘I have a very painful sensation in my neck’) and in 
this use we seem not to regard pain as a sensation but to regard some sen- 
sations as pain-loaded. And people are quite ready to say that they have 
a pleasant sensation or a delicious or a thrilling sensation or a ‘ lovely feel- 
ing’, and even to specify in what part of their anatomy it occurred. ‘ We 
can tell the doctor where it hurts and whether it is a throbbing, a stabbing 
or a burning pain ; but we cannot tell him, nor does he ask, where it pleases 
us, or whether it is a pulsating or a steady pleasure’ (p. 58). This is too 
sweeping. The mother who is hurt or pained by her child’s behaviour is 
not hurt or pained in any part of her anatomy. The main facts seems to 
support the parallelism. There are localised pains and there are localised 
‘thrills ’ (‘ lovely feelings’ ). It is true that doctors do not often ask about 
these latter, as they have little or no diagnostic value ; but lovers are fre- 
quently interested in them. Secondly, as one can be pleased by things, so 
one can be pained by things, in a non-localised way. Because pain is used 
of local sensations and pleasure is not (this is the linguistic anomaly that 
Ryle has seized upon), we are tempted to think of ‘ being pained by some 
one’s behaviour’ as somewhat metaphorical, in a way that being pleased 
with some one’s behaviour is not. And to some extent it really is so. The 
same sort of metaphorical character is present in ‘ being thrilled with some 
one’s proposal ’. 

Another argument of Ryle’s is as follows :—One can have a pain without 
thinking about what is causing it or paying any attention to it; but one 
cannot enjoy music without paying attention to it (pp. 58-59). But what 
is true of local pain here is true of local pleasant sensation (e.g. sexual sen- 
sation). I can care not at all what causes it and I can be distracted from 
it, if it is not too intense, by other things. Although one can have a pain, 
I do not think one can feel pain without paying attention to it. Similarly 
with sexual sensation. Yet another argument is that whereas we are ready 
to say that, though something hurts, we like it or do not mind it, we are 
not ready to say any corresponding thing about pleasure. But are we not ? 
A sexual pervert may like and enjoy certain painful sensations ; a sexual 
ascetic may dislike and be ‘ pained ’ by certain pleasant sensations. 

The point which Ryle has gone some way to elucidating is that there is 
an important use of the word please and its derivatives, and words such as 
enjoy, in which paying attention to things is involved. (This is also true of 
being pained by some one’s actions and similar expressions). In suggesting 
that there is no class of sensations corresponding to ‘ pains’, because, as 
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he rightly sees, we do not use the word ‘ pleasure’ to refer to this class of 
sensations, he has failed to get behind the terms ‘ pleasure’ and ‘ pain’ to 
the more varied, and sometimes not very decorous, language which exists 
to refer to pleasant sensations. 

Is it true that philosophers have in the past been hopelessly misled by 
taking pleasure to be a sensation which is the exact counterpart of pain? 
As he does not name any philosopher who has held the confusions he un. 
ravels, Ryle makes this question difficult to answer. I think he must have 
the utilitarians in mind here. But I do not know. If I am right, I doubt 
if it is true. They were surely as concerned with the pains of frustrated 
intentions, the griefs and sorrows, ‘the pangs of disprised love’, etc., as 
with local sensations. And no doubt under pleasures they were prepared to 
count the local excitements of the hot bath and the honeymoon as well as 
the more enduring and unlocalisable delights of philosophy and marital 
companionship. 


The World of Science and the Everyday World 


This chapter is concerned with the seeming inconsistency between the 
world of physics and the everyday world. It begins with references to the 
apparent conflict between the Economic Man and the Everyday Man, and 
goes on to ‘ deflate ’ the ideas of science and the world. The rest of the chapter 
is a somewhat lengthily developed account of the life of a College as it goes 
on and as it is reflected in the College accounts. Physics, it is suggested, 
is, as it were, the common sense world in the notation of book-keeping. 

Now this is an interesting illustration of the way in which the two might 
be related. But a suspicion obtrudes itself, in reading the chapter, that Ryle 
thinks he is doing more than illustrate a possible relationship which would 
explain away the seeming opposition, and actually explaining it away. One 
is reminded of those who reconcile differences between the scientific and 
theoiwyical accounts of the world by references to architects’ plans and 
the co-existence of different ‘ perspectives ’. ‘ Very interesting ’ we murmur, 
‘It could be like that. But is it?’ 


Technical and Untechnical Concepts 


Once again in this chapter we are given some entertaining illustrations, 
from cricket, bridge, etc., which tantalise us by holding out hopes of solutions 
to difficult problems but we begin to be a little impatient. Conscious that 
for these last two chapters he has only been skirmishing, Ryle at the close 
of this chapter proposes to ‘move on to a certain very special tangle or 
tangle of tangles, which is, I think, for many people somewhere near the 
centre of their troubles about the relations between the World of Physical 
Science and the Everyday World. We can call this “‘ the Problem of Per- 
ception ”’’ (p. 92). This seems to me far the most important chapter in 
the book. And though I do not think Ryle has made out a case for everything 
he says, I think he has made a large dent in some traditional views on the 
subject, 
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Perception 

After a preliminary passage dealing with the doubts raised about the 
senses by the facts of illusion and delusion, Ryle turns to consider the diffi- 
culties that arise when, after considering the physiological processes of 
seeing a tree, for example, we seem driven to postulate a concluding mental 
event in the chain of perception, the seeing. This event which is the seeing, 
if it exists, is inaccessible to observation and experimentation. But how 
to get along without it? Ryle describes his aim as ‘ to show that there is 
something which is drastically wrong with the whole programme of trying 
to schedule my seeing a tree either as a physiological or as a psychological 
end-stage of processes. It is not a question of my seeing the tree evading 
observation and experiment, but of it not being the sort of thing that can 
be found or missed in either the one place or the other. It is not an intract- 
ably shy phenomenon, even an introspective phenomenon, because it is 
not a phenomenon at all’ (pp. 101-102). This is somewhat misleading. It 
is perfectly true to say that my seeing the tree does not evade observation. 
To say that it did would be to suggest that it was able to manoeuvre or 
hide, as a rabbit might, in order not to be seen. To suggest that this is 
the view of seeing that we have all hitherto accepted or must accept unless 
we embrace Ryle’s view, is less than fair. ‘Seeing something’ is thought 
to be unobservable in the sense that it is the sort of thing that cannot be 
observed, i.e. seen, heard, tasted, smelt, or felt (by contact). Whether 
seeing a tree is a ‘ phenomenon’ or not is difficult to answer simply. If on 
the traditional view we are to include as phenomena only what is disclosed 
by observation, then it is not. If we are to include also things like itches 
and pains, then it is not obvious that we cannot call seeing a tree a 
phenomenon. 

Seeing a tree is not an activity, Ryle goes on to argue, because I cannot 
catch myself in the act of seeing a tree ; not a state or process, because of 
a state or process we can ask What caused it ?, but we cannot ask What 
made him see a tree, as we can ask What gave him a headache? I think 
Ryle is right in saying that seeing is not an activity, and that the traditional 
way of speaking of it as an ‘ operation of the mind ’ or ‘ act of consciousness ’ 
is misleading. Seeing a tree then, it would follow, is not an unobservable 
activity because it is not an activity. (It does not follow that it is not un- 
observable or that all activities are observable. Some forms of thinking 
are activities, e.g. wondering what to do. I can catch myself wondering 
what to do and, if I do, then I catch myself in an activity which is of the 
sort that cannot be observed). Further, I think Ryle is right in saying that 
seeing something is not a state or a process. What then is Ryle’s account 
of it ? 

In his Concept of Mind Ryle tackled this problem by the notions of 
task verbs and achievement verbs. There are difficulties about this language 
which I cannot here pursue. That Ryle has seen them is clear from the 
different language he uses in Dilemmas, Instead of achievement verbs he 
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substitutes the notion of verbs whose business it is to declare a terminus, 
e.g. winning a race, scoring a goal, convicting a criminal, finding a pencil, 
solving an anagram, etc. Verbs of this kind are not used in the continuous 
present or past tenses. I cannot be occupied scoring or finding or winning, 
In the same way I cannot be occupied seeing, though I can be occupied 
looking. To speak of seeing something is not to speak of any activity or 
operation, but to refer to the successful completion of the activity of looking, 
But how, we may ask, does this solve the problem raised ? 

We are given a long illustrative analogy between a supposed difficulty 
in which an athletics coach might get himself about winning a race and the 
difficulty about seeing. The coach can find no physiological state corres. 
ponding to the runner’s winning the race. So he supposes that winning is 
a psychological state, inasmuch as runners usually know whether they have 
won or lost a race. Then he finds that however fast or cleverly the man ran 
he has not won unless he had at least one rival, did not cheat and got to the 
tape first. Similarly, a man has not seen a tree or a misprint unless there 
was a tree or a misprint for him to see. 

Ryle admits that there are two inadequacies in this parallel. First, 
nobody does, or would, get into this sort of difficulty about winning a race. 
But he thinks this is because we are taught explicitly the connotations of 
the verb ‘ to win’, whereas we pick up those of the verb ‘ to see’. I doubt 
if this is so. I suspect that we start with some simple notion of winning 
as getting there before the others, and later learn about not cheating and 
so on. When I watch a race I see some one reach the post first. Suppose 
it is a sort of free for all long distance run. Then, if I am at the winning 
post, I see X win, simply in virtue of the fact that I see him reach the post 
before any one else. The runners may be horses with riders, dogs without 
riders or cockroaches. There is no difficulty whatever about seeing one 
win. There is no temptation whatever to suppose winning is a physiological 
state or a psychological state of the cockroach. Of course the matter is 
complicated when there are rules about cheating and even more so when 
there are judges whose decision is final. The important point is that I 
can, and do, speak of seeing some one win the race. I cannot speak of seeing 
some one see the tree. 

The second inadequacy in his own parallel to which Ryle draws attention 
is that whereas other people are frequently in a better position to decide 
who won the race than the winner, this is not so with claims to see something. 
‘In the vast majority of everyday situations, the person who claims to 
have found or detected something is excellently placed for upholding that 
claim ’ (p. 107). The use of the words found and detected here require com- 
ment. When I claim to see a tree I do not merely claim to have detected 
it. And in fact I do not always claim to be detecting it. If some one asks 
me ‘ Do you see that tree outside the window ?’ I may say ‘ Yes, I see it: 
I’ve been looking at it for some time’. It would be absurd to say that I 
had detected it. I detect very small objects or objects at such a distance 
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Us, that they appear very small or objects almost wholly concealed by other 
cil, objects, or objects hardly visible owing to absence of light, and so on. But 
ous [do not detect, though I do see, large objects in broad daylight close at 
ing. ' hand. Of course ‘I see a bird ’ is not true unless there is a bird and I have 


ied i become aware of the bird. On the other hand, a blind man can become 
or aware of the bird (by hearing it). If it is to be true that I see a bird I must 
ing. — have become aware of it by looking. For this to be so I must be within a 

} certain distance of the bird, be looking in its direction (or in a suitably 
lty placed mirror), have eyes that function, are open, focussed, etc. Finally 


the ‘ there is a factor which seems to me quite obviously present though I can 
res- | think of no way of stating what it is that satisfies me : and it is this factor 
t is } which Ryle’s account altogether ignores. It is the fact that philosophers 
uve have sometimes expressed by saying that the tree must be present to my 
rans consciousness or awareness or that it must be ‘ presented’ or that it must 
the be in my visual field. I do not much like any of these ways of speaking. 


ere * But it is difficult to think of anything better. To insist on this fact is not 
to insist that seeing is an activity or operation: but it is to insist that it is 


‘st, an experience. Perhaps Ryle has failed to distinguish between these two 
ce.  ontentions. At one point the contention he is attacking is that ‘ seeing, 
of hearing and smelling belong where remembering, yearning and wondering 
ibt belong, namely to the field or stream of consciousness ’ (p. 101). At another 
ing point it is the view that ‘ What we see, hear or smell cannot be, as we ordin- 
nd arily suppose, things and happenings outside us, but are on the contrary, 
ose | things or happenings inside us’ (p. 109). Now this second contention, that 
ing | what we see are things inside us, is certainly not the view of common sense 
ost \ and is plausibly rejected. But this leaves untouched the view that seeing 
ut ' a tree, hearing a bell, smelling a cheese, etc., are experiences, and that 
ne experiences are private to one person, not merely in that you cannot have 
cal i my experience but in that you cannot observe it. And language supports 
is this conclusion. For we do not speak of observing other people’s experiences 
en or our own : nor do we use expressions such as ‘ [ saw him see it’. 
;I f 
ng Formal and In formal Logic 

| This chapter defends the philosopher’s right to elucidate concepts such 
on a8 pleasure, enjoying, remembering, etc., against the claim of some logicians 
de that the more specialised techniques of formal logic demand that these 
ig. problems should be entrusted to them. I think many people will be inclined 
to to agree with this claim. 


at In this chapter and elsewhere Ryle is at some pains to insist that the 
m- ) philosopher is under no pressure to examine isolated concepts, picked at 
ed + random from a dictionary. The investigations he undertakes should be 
ks 
t 





motivated by the dilemmas he feels. It is these dilemmas which will deter- 

: mine the concepts that demand investigation and the course of that investi- 
I gation. ‘ What is often, though not very helpfully, described as “‘ the 
ce analysis of concepts ”’, is rather an operation—if you like a synoptic opera- 
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tion—of working out the parities and disparities of reasoning between 
arguments hinging on the concepts of one conceptual apparatus and argu. 
ments hinging on those of another’ (p. 129). This, though presented as 
a defence of what has been done and is done in the name of analysis, seems 
to me to constitute, in fact, a considerable advance on it. 

The style of the book is sufficiently distinctive to call for a word or 
two of comment. It is for the most part splendidly lucid, businesslike and 
even a little self-consciously unacademic. The illustrations and analogies, 
which are numerous, are taken from golf or horse-racing or similarly bracing 
activities. There is no smell of the midnight oil : rather a faint but pene- 
trating odour of saddle soap. When we escape from the golf course, the 
stables or the bridge table, it is in the Law Courts, the Embassy or the 
Accountant’s office that we find ourselves, never in the Study or the Library. 
Even when the illustrations are not chosen from these exciting spheres 
the language is frequently couched in metaphors taken from them. Instead 
of examining theories we ask for their logical credentials (p. 1). If a theory 
is inconsistent its ‘internal administration is impeccable’. If it conflicts 
with another theory its ‘diplomatic relations are internecine’ or it is in- 
volved in ‘ inter-theory litigation’. Boundaries and rights of way between 
theories and concepts must be determined by prosecutions ; ‘ No trespassing’ 
notices must be erected (p. 7) ; sovereignty disputes must be settled (p. 12). 
The job of the philosopher is like a traffic-inspector’s examination of con- 
ceptual traffic-blocks (p. 32). Concepts are divided into civilian (or un- 
commissioned) and military (conscript, regimented) (p. 34). Instead of 
being told of philosophers applying concepts wrongly we are told of them 
hitching pieces of ‘ theoretical harness ’ (pp. 55, 60) on the wrong conceptual 
ponies (p. 66). The harness is still doing duty on page 102 and on page 110 
it has been borrowed from the team-horse it fits perfectly for the sleigh-dog, 
for which—not unnaturally—it is a lamentable misfit. Instead of the 
scientific point of view we hear of the scientific tone of voice and the patois 
of a scientific theory. We are rarely faced with objections ; we are in the 
boiling surf, needing lifebelts to be thrown to us (p. 81). 

The boiling surf of Ryle’s patois, to say nothing of the lifebelts that 
from time to time are thrown at us, have a decided tonic value after the rather 
colourless and diffuse character of much philosophical writing. Perhaps it 
is a little overdone. On one or two occasions the hitching of so much theo- 
retical harness made me a little hot under the collar ; and the metaphors 
served rather to distract me with unwanted, though amusing, imagery 
than to strike out light. But no one should be put off reading this interesting 
and provocative treatment of a number of academic problems by the 
remarkably racy style in which they are expounded. 

Winston H. F. BARNES 
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KEMP SMITH’S DESCARTES 


i 
| Professor Kemp Smith has spent the days since his retiral from the Chair 


‘of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh in the field of 
(artesian scholarship, thus renewing the work of his early days. He has 
,now presented the world of learning with two works,’ the first, a set of 
translations of selected writings of Descartes, the second a study of Des- 
. cartes’ philosophy. The selected works and passages translated are those 
\ best suited to illustrate Kemp Smith’s theme in his New Studies, namely 
to trace the development of Descartes’ thought, and they comprise the 
Regulae, Discourse, the Theory of Vision as expounded in the Dioptrics, 
+ Meditations, selected letters on the Mind-Body problem, selections from 
the Passions of the Soul, and an extract from the Search after Truth. It 
, would be idle to cavil at the selection of these works for translation. Pro- 
’ fessor Kemp Smith has concentrated, in the main, on Descartes’ Theory 
of Knowledge and his views on the Mind-Body problem, but he would not 
pretend that, for a proper understanding of his Studies, the reader could 
, dispense with the other writings of Descartes. 
| It is not easy to translate Descartes, but there are certain pitfalls to 
: be avoided, some peculiar to Descartes, others common to all translations. 
_ Descartes wrote some of his works in Latin and others in French. Some, 
; but not all of them, were then translated from the one language to the other, 
) sometimes under the stamp of his own approval, sometimes independently. 
Now it is tempting, but fatal, for a translator to use both the French and 
latin editions in his translation. A translation ought to be made from the 
text which Descartes himself wrote. If this is not done the translator is 
caught in two minds, and, what is worse, in three languages. Professor 
Kemp Smith cannot be exonerated from this mistake. In the Discourse 
he writes (p. 115, footnote) : ‘ As Descartes himself revised the Latin trans- 
| lation of 1644 I have drawn freely upon it’; similarly in the Meditations, 
‘I have therefore drawn freely on both versions’ (p. 183). The result is 
| that the reader is presented with specimens of English which, I regret to 
write, cannot be rated highly as literature. I select almost at random : 
p. 124, ‘ undistractedly at leisure, communing with my own thoughts ’ 
for o& j’avais tout le loisir de m’entretenir de mes pensées ; or, p. 133, ‘ And 
finally, it is not enough, before starting to rebuild the house in which we 
live, that it be pulled down ’, for Et enfin comme ce n’est pas assez, avant de 
commencer & rebdtir le logis o& on demeure, que de lVabattre. The phrases 


1Descartes’ Philosophical Writings. Selected and translated by Norman Kemp 
Smrrx. (London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1953. Pp. 316. Price 25s). 

New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes. By NorMAN Kemp SmitH. (London ; 
Macmillan & Co, Ltd, 1953. Pp. xii + 369, Price 25s). 
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‘undistractedly at leisure’ and ‘it is not enough that it be pulled down’ 
could only be used by a person grappling with languages not his own and 
forgetting his native fluency. Similarly with ‘ constitutive of the items being 
enquired into * (p. 132), ‘ your revising of it’, and ‘ your supplementing of 


it’ (pp. 186-7). Indeed, throughout the Discourse, much of the liveliness - 


of the French version has died in the hands of the translator. 

But there are other snares which await all translators of philosophical 
works. First, technical terms must be carefully handled ; next, there should 
be no interpolations in the translation ; and all interpretative notes should 
be made in footnotes. I fear, again, that a detailed examination of the 
translated texts shows that these principles have not been followed in- 
variably. The translation of the Regulae illustrates the transgression of 
them all. First, take technical words like ingenium, sapientia, scientia, 
simplex. The word ingenium has received almost brutal treatment. In 
the title Regulae ad directionem ingenii it is translated ‘ mental powers’, 
but elsewhere we have (p. 14) ‘ powers native to us’, (p. 19) humanis in- 
geniis, “human minds’, (p. 28) ‘mind’, (p. 37) ‘mental powers’ again, 
(p. 39) ‘as to the cognitive powers of the human ingenium ’ (untranslated) 
in a footnote ; and again (p. 42) limites ingenii is translated (sic) ‘ limits of 
that ingenium ’, (p. 45) aciem ingenii is ‘ mental powers ’, (p. 48) ut ingenium 
fiat sagax the cumbersome ‘ to train ourselves in sagacity we should exercise 
our mental powers’. On p. 57 we find (‘the mind-body complex, the in- 
genium ’), this as an interpretation of the text, and on p. 58 the introductory 
phrase concipiendum est igitur is translated and an interpolation added so 
that it becomes ‘ Let us therefore represent the constitution of the human 
ingenium as follows’. In the New Studies we find repeatedly (e.g. p. 151) 
the phrase our ‘ human ingenium, i.e. our total mind-body equipment ’. 

Now admittedly on all this there hang tales, theories, if you like, into 
which I cannot now enter, but I suggest that Descartes was innocently 
writing notes to direct our mind in order that our mind should become wise, 
that we should direct the whole force of our mind and so on, that we under- 
stand this perfectly well provided that we do not theorise, and that theorising 
is not translating. (But to this point I shall return later). In fairness to 
Professor Kemp Smith I must add that he often informs the reader that 
ingenium is used in the text, but I cannot see any evidence for the statement 
in the footnote on p. 56 that it is used as ‘ the mind-body complex’. ‘ The 
four faculties ’, he writes, ‘are proper not to the vis cognoscens, but to the 
mind-body complex, the ingenium’, nor can I understand the footnote on 
p. 62 ‘ Ingenium is here, as in the title of the Treatise, (italics mine) taken as 
signifying man’s entire mind-body equipment’. Surely there is something 
odd here. My only other comment on the word, for this is becoming 4 
nightmare, is that in the New Studies (p. 230, footnote) we read, ‘ This, 
presumably, is why the term ingenium, favoured in the Regulae, is nowhere 
employed in the Meditations. . .’. It is, in fact, found in the 4th Meditation 
in the phrase nihil certius ab humano ingenio cognosci posse, 
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3 


The word sapientia on p. 2 is rendered ‘ discernment’ and universali 
Sapientia ‘ universal wisdom ’, but although the understanding of the passage 
is difficult, including as it does the technical terms, scientia, bona mens and 
« gapientia, the opening words ‘ Nam cum scientiae omnes nihil aliud sint 
| quam humana sapientia ’ can but refer to the wisdom which is the knowledge 
obtained from specific studies and wuniversalis Sapientia, the knowledge 
' gained from a study of the generic, i.e. what is common to all the specifics. 
| But I admit that the passage illustrates the pit-falls of translating. And 
| the words scientia, scientiae, are, too, a trap. But Omnis scientia est cognitio 
¢ grta et evidens (p. 6) translated into ‘ All science consists in sure and evident 
| knowledge’ is rather too cruel a trap for twentieth century uninformed 
ee Why not ‘All knowledge is certain and evident cognition’ ?, 
particularly when scientia is translated ‘ knowledge’ on p. 7 and again on 
pp. 10 and 14? Actually, Professor Kemp Smith becomes his own critic 
| here, for in the New Studies he writes ‘ if, that is to say, it be knowledge we 
* are claiming to possess, i.e. the kind of insight for which Descartes has been 
| areful to reserve the title, philosophia and scientia, these being for him 
| synonymous terms’ (p. 350). 

The difficulty with technical terms is again seen in the important matter 
of the account given by Descartes of intuitus. Descartes says of intuition 
| that it is not the fluctuating assurance of the senses, nor the deceptive 
; judgment of an ill-combining imagination sed mentis purae et attentae tam 
| faciliter distinctumque conceptum ut, de eo, quod intelligimus, nulla prorsus 
dubitatio relinquatur. Professor Kemp Smith translates conceptum by ‘ ap- 

prehension ’, although conceptum is repeated by Descartes in the next 
i wntence. ‘ Apprehension ’ may be intended, but Descartes wrote conceptum 
, nd added qui a sola rationis luce nascitur. The phrase nulla prorsus dubitatio 
_tlinguatur ‘ not a single doubt remains’ is rendered ‘ we are thereby freed 
~ tom all doubt as to what’. My complaint here, as often elsewhere, is that 
ja wordy inelegance is used instead of a simple English sentence. In the 
| xamples of things that can be intuited, facilia is translated ‘simple’. The 
i ‘simple’ ought to be restricted to ‘ simplex’, which is a technical 
term. 
| Interpolations and interpretations intermixed with the translation 
‘abound. The interpretations are placed in square brackets and the effect 
| is to hold up the understanding of the passage. In Regula XI there occurs 
the sentence, Atque talis est ubique consequentiarum contextus, ex quo nas- 
| entur illae rerum quaerendarum series, ad quas omnis quaestio est reducenda, 
\@certa methodo possit examinari. The translation (sic) is ‘ These series of 
the things under enquiry, series of the kind to which every question should 
j te reduced, owe their origin to the connections which thus hold throughout 
| between the terms in sequence ; and it is these connections [these relations 
s being intuited and therefore directly known] which enable us to examine 
‘the series methodically and with certainty’. This is needlessly prolix and 
)8not made easier by the interpretative note in brackets. I suspect too, 
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that it is a mistranslation, for Descartes seems to be saying that the web 
of interconnections in nature from which arise the series of things to be 
examined is so widespread that it can be examined by a fixed method. But 
the worst examples of prolixity and needless interpolations occur in Rule 
12, both in the translation of the Rule itself and in the explanation of it, 
The rule takes up five lines of print in Latin, nine in the translation ; and 
interpretative phrases are lavishly scattered throughout. In Rule 13 the 
phrase ‘be determined to it’ seems as far from English as ‘ sufficiently 
definite to determine’ (p. 81); ‘direct’ or ‘limit’ would be better than 
‘determine ’, and ‘ direct the mind’s attention’ is too weak a translation 
of mentis aciem convertamus. The counsel is to turn the whole force of the 
mind as we see by the phrase inquirentes diligenter which occurs immediately 
after it. It is important to stress this in Descartes. In Regula XIV when 
Descartes writes of simplifying the ratios and looking for an aequalitas, was 
he looking for an ‘equality’ or an ‘equation’? I suspect ‘ equation’. 
This could fit in with his account in the Discourse (p. 131). 

In the Discourse, in the second of the famous four rules, en autant de 
parcelles qu'il se pourrait et qu’il serait requis pour les mieux résoudre is ren- 
dered ‘as many parts as may be required for its adequate solution’. This 
is misleading. The point is that the difficulties must be analysed as far as 
possible the better to resolve them. They may not be able to be analysed 
far enough to yield an ‘adequate solution’. Again, technical terms are 
treated too cavalierly, for example, appétits is translated ‘ sensuous impulses’ 
(p. 125) and ‘appetites’ (p. 149); précipitation (really from Aquinas) is 
‘ precipitance ’ (p. 129) and ‘ preconception’ (p. 132); but, more serious, 
when Descartes indicates that to establish the principles of the sciences he 
must turn to philosophy que je tdchesse d’y en éablir, ‘ to try to establish 
them there’, the translation given is ‘to establish what these principles 
are’. In Discourse V most of the scientific explanation is omitted. This 
is a pity because it is an exercise in the Method and contains the reasons 
for Descartes’ peculiar views about animals. And on p. 149 there is inter- 
polated the phrase ‘in addition to any such motor function ’ for outre cela, 
which strikes a jarring note for those familiar with the text. 

In dealing with the Meditations I shall first comment on Descartes’ 
terminology and then deal with some points in the translation. In the 
Principles XXXII Descartes writes Quippe omnes modi cognitandi quos in 
nobis experimur ad duos generales referri possunt : quorum unus est perceptio 
sive operatio intellectus . . . Sentire, imaginari et pure intelligere sunt tantum 
diversi modi percipiendi. Professor Kemp Smith, so far as I can discover, 
does not translate perceptio by ‘ perception’ but prefers ‘ apprehension’, 
e.g. ‘clear and distinct apprehension ’ (p. 212 and elsewhere). Yet in the 
Passions ‘ perceptio’ is translated always ‘cognisings’. But this is not 
all, for intelligere is also translated ‘apprehend’. The net result is that the 
reader cannot, after all, dispense with the original. Part of this trouble may 
be due to Descartes’ two-fold use of intelligere, but the almost complete 
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eschewing of the word ‘ perception’ in the translation leads to much of 
the trouble and the reader must be warned about this. Another peculiarity 
is that imaginor is always translated ‘image’ and as the word ‘ image’ is 
also used as a noun and sometimes for sensibles, the translation sounds odd. 
After all we do commonly use the word ‘imagine’ and rarely the word 
‘image ’ (as a verb) and Professor Kemp Smith has, I think, often substi- 
tuted theorising for translating. It is odd English to write ‘I was prepared 
to suppose that no existing thing is such as the senses make us image it to 
be’ (p. 140 Discourse). For other matters, nolens is not ‘ abstaining from 
willing ’ (p. 206) and imaginans quoque et sentiens is not ‘ aware of images 
and sensations’. The word ‘sensation’ does not cover all that Descartes 
included under sentiens. On p. 207 the translation seems to ignore a very 
critical idem. Descartes writes sed vero etiam ego idem sum qui imaginor, 
and a line or so later idem denique ego sum qui sentio. In each case the trans- 
lation runs ‘ I am the being who. . .’ ; but surely the point is that Descartes 
is insisting that he is the same being who imagines and feels as the one who 
understands, doubts. etc. The passage is crucial because, so I hold, Descartes is 
certain of his self-identity and says so and not only of his individual thoughts, 
and many commentators ignore this. In the famous passage about the wax, 


| Descartes did not write that the wax can take an infinite number of shapes 


Se 





(p. 209) but that they are innumerabiles and adds nec possum tamen in- 
numerabiles imaginando percurrere. It was the Duc de Luyens who intro- 
duced the word ‘ infinite’ and he ought to have known better in view of 
the importance of that word elsewhere in Descartes. On the same page 
‘constituents composing the body’ is unhappy for ex quibus constat. There 
isa very odd interpretative note on p. 223. Descartes writes Ex his autem 
meis ideis praeter illam quae me ipsum mihi exhibet and this is translated 


| correctly ‘ Now among my ideas in addition to the idea which exhibits me 
- to myself’ (p. 222) ; but when later on he writes guaedam ab idea mei ipsius 
| videor, Professor Kemp Smith translates ‘ from the idea [i.e. the immediate 
} awareness]’. Why this addition? Admittedly it is arguable that Descartes 
) knew himself directly and not through ideas, but why force this interpreta- 


tion on the reader in the translation ? In Meditation VI Descartes does not 


say what ‘the faculty of imagination . . . is able to persuade me of the 
_ existence of material things’, but that ex imaginandi facultate . . . sequi 


aaa aaa 





» videtur illas existere (p. 248) ; and earlier jam ad minimum scio illas, quatenus 


sunt purae Matheseos objectum, posse existere, quando quidem ipsas clare et 
distincte percipio is unnecessarily tendered ‘ at least, I already know that 
insofar as they are dealt with by pure mathematics, they are possible exis- 
tents since as there treated, they are apprehended clearly and distinctly ’. 
On p. 251 videndumque an ex iis quae isto cogitandi modo, quem sensum appello, 
the word ‘ idea’ has slipped in after ex iis and on this page appetitus is 
translated ‘ appetites’ and on the next page ‘passions’ for no obvious 
treason. On p. 254 ut non refert a qua potentia id fiat ut diversa existimetur, 
‘and it does not matter by what power it comes about that it is thought 
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different ’, becomes ‘though I do not comprehend by what power this 
separation comes about, I shall have no option but to view them as different ’, 
and on the same page the dramatic force of the rendering of Descartes’ way 
of contrasting the difference between the mind and the body is mainly lost 
in the translation. Descartes draws the contrast sharply by writing sum 
tantum res cogitans, non extensa and, referring to the body, tantum res extensa, 
non cogitans. ‘I am a conscious being only, not extended ’ and ‘ the body 
is an extended thing only, not conscious’. This is tamely translated by 
the phrases ‘a thinking unextended thing’ and ‘an extended unthinking 
thing ’. 

Now it may be inferred that Professor Kemp Smith has done his work 
badly. In a sense, this is so: but in a sense he has done it only too well, 
for in the introduction he writes that the recent work on Descartes calls 
‘for greater precision in the rendering of his technical and semi-technical 
terms than either Veitch or Haldane and Ross were able to attain’ In 
striving, however, for greater precision he has, I think, shown that what is 
needed is not a translation, but a good copy of the important works of 
Descartes in the language in which they were written, with notes. I doubt 
myself whether Descartes’ technical terminology can in fact be adequately 
rendered into English in a translation. This is surely one of the reasons why 
Professor Kemp Smith has had to use so many footnotes in his own trans- 
lation. The difficulty with Descartes is that he uses scio, agnosco, cognosco, 
comprehendo, in the sense in which we use the word ‘ know’ or ‘ understand’ 
when we are not philosophising and he then produces a technical terminology 
because he has a theory of scientia, and unless we know what that is and 
when he is using it, we simply cannot understand him. And we cannot 
know this unless we read it in the original. And sometimes he is careless 
and we have to guess as, e.g., in his use of the word intelligere, and sometimes 
he is ultra careful and uses the word sentire, but we, with our greater care, 
cannot allow ‘sense’ to be a correct translation ; for Descartes certainly 
was not saying that he ‘ sensed himself as having a head, hands, feet, etc.,’ 
when he wrote in the 6th Med. ‘ sensi me habere caput, manus . . .’, but 
something more than we mean by ‘ sense ’, otherwise his views about ‘ being 
taught by nature’ are unintelligible. And if this is one of the things that 
Collingwood meant by saying that philosophical works were untranslatable, 
then I must now admit that he was right and no one is more surprised at 
this admission than myself. But I must pass on to the New Studies. 

In the New Studies Professor Kemp Smith concentrates, not so much 
on the exposition of the Cartesian philosophy as a consistent whole, but 
on the development of his thought. The commonly held view that Descartes 
was a dualist, a rationalist, an intuitionist is too simple in view of e.g. his 
deliberate teaching on the intimate union of the mind and body in man, his 
continual insistence on expérience and the fact that Descartes himself did 
not use the word ‘ intuition ’ in his published writings. This point is usually 
niide, and is so made by Professor Kemp Smith, by the statement that the 
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word ‘intuition ’ does not occur after the Regulae. But it is important to 
bear in mind that the Regulae, insofar as Descartes himself did not publish 
it, and, indeed, never completed it, is, in a sense, not one of the Cartesian 
writings, and, this being so, it is scarcely an overstatement to say that 
Descartes did not use the word at all in his writings. 

The aim of the New Studies, which corrects the Studies written fifty 
years ago, is to show the many strands in the Cartesian philosophy, to 
trace the development of Descartes’ thought and to speculate on how, if 
it had not been for his untimely death, his views might have further develop- 
ed. Briefly, he considers that he would have developed more along the lines 
of Locke, if not of Kant, than those of Spinoza and Leibniz, that there 
would have been greater stress on judgment and less on intuition, a greater 
appreciation of the exploratory and tentative gropings of the mind and the 
role of hypothesis in the search for scientific knowledge with less insistence 
on revelation and ‘ clarity and distinctness ’, and, on the metaphysical side, 
especially in his views about the self, a break away from the doctrine of 
Essence. Much of this is to be welcomed, for Descartes’ views have been 
over-simplified ; they are by no means so cut-and-dried as many philos- 
ophers have thought. But to admit this is not to be committed to an un- 
reserved appreciation of the New Studies as a book. Its contents are most 


| difficult to master and the reason is not far to seek. In the opening chapter 


Professor Kemp Smith divides Descartes’ life and thought into eight stages 
and presumably the structure of the rest of the book is built upon that, 
but how this is so is not readily apparent. The reviewer, of course, may be 


_ reading the book all wrong, but I think that the reader might have been 
. helped by some indication throughout the work of how the later chapters 


fitted into the main theme. It would also have helped to have somewhere 
a list of the important dates of Descartes’ life in chronological order for 


' ready reference. Not all the readers of this book will be Cartesian specialists 
_ or, perhaps, even professional philosophers, and a list for reference would 


have been a help. But even if the reader does discern the connection between 
the later structure of the book and the stages in Descartes’ thinking, it is 
not always easy to see the successive development of his views. And that 


_ is what makes the book so hard to master, and also so hard to review. 


I shall therefore single out one chapter only for comment, Chapter VII, 


j which deals with Descartes’ re-statement of Thomist theology. Descartes, 


so it is argued, was anti-Thomist in that he held that we could not argue 
analogically from man to God, for man’s will is constrained by his intellect 
in that he must affirm what he understands and approve what is good. God, 


_ however, is subject to no constraints. His will is ultimate and the Eternal 
' Verities, so-called, are His creation. Nor can we discern final causes in God. 


For us, He is infinite and His purposes beyond our knowledge. From this 


there follows Descartes’ account of efficient creation, his mechanism in 


physics, and his doctrine of innate ideas. Professor Kemp Smith is as con- 
cerned to trace the history of these views in Descartes as to show how Des- 
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cartes’ theology is related to his philosophy as a whole, but it is refreshing 
to find a commentator who recognises that Descartes’ philosophy without 
God is not only a travesty but in fact the absurdity that some philosophers 
propound it to be, and if this should make some philosophers renew their 
acquaintance with theological speculation, then not much harm, and much 
good, might result, for we are pretty complacent about our ignorance on 
such matters. 

Professor Kemp Smith has made a habit of shaking us up in his studies 
of great modern philosophic writers. Even if he has over-stated his case, 
and I suspect that there is, in fact, more consistency in Descartes than the 
book suggests, it is pretty safe to say that philosophers will, in future, need 
to be much more careful both in their teaching and in their published state. 
ments if they are to have any concern for their reputation as scholars. But 
to give a just estimate of the work would necessitate a poring over the whole 
of the Cartesian writings and a comparison of each with the rest. That 
Professor Kemp Smith has been able to do this during the days of his retire- 
ment is a remarkable tribute to a remarkable scholar. 


J. N. Wricut 


University of St. Andrews. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Leibniz. By Ruta L. Saw. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books. 1954. Pp. 240. Price 
2s 6d). 


There are two views, Miss Saw reminds us, about ‘ philosophising ’. The one makes 
it consist in arriving at, and arguing for, factual statements about the nature of the 
universe (whether or not these can in any sense of the word be ‘ verified ’), while, accord- 
ing to the other view, the argument should concern only the logical status of some set 
of ‘ thing’ words and ‘ property ’ words. Miss Saw’s preference (as those of us know 
who have read her work on Spinoza) is for the first view, and there are a number of 
passages in the present book which might well earn for it too the sub-title, Vindication 
of Metaphysics. But above all she is moved by the conviction that Leibniz himself 
was plainly inspired by the first aim, whatever partial truth there may be in the con- 
tention, argued for by Bertrand Russell in 1900 and since become a fashionable common- 
place, that Leibniz’s metaphysics rests upon considerations of logic. She sets herself 
therefore to expound Leibniz’s philosophy along his own ‘ metaphysical’ lines, while 
proposing to offer us a critical re-interpretation of some points in more ‘ modern’ 
terms. That means that she starts from the Monadology rather than from the Discours. 
A chapter is devoted to summarising Leibniz’s position ; and it is followed by others 
describing and discussing successively, in detail, Leibniz’s ideas about his monads, 
about God, about space, time, matter and motion, about human personality, about 
ethics, about the way in which he can make room in such a system as his for knowledge, 
and the sort of knowledge there is room for in it, and about his fundamental logical 
notions. Miss Saw stresses the point that his metaphysics (like any other that is worth 
the candle) does not aim at discrediting or superseding either our ‘ common-sense ’ 
descriptions of the world and its ongoings or our scientific ones, but at rendering them 
finally acceptable to that same intellect by which they have been formulated (piecemeal) 
in the first place, and that it attempts to do this by providing a framework of concepts 
for them, in terms of which they can be set in the sort of all-embracing orderly perspec- 
tive which is intellectually satisfying. This gives her her touchstone. She states in 
eight propositions, at. the end of her preliminary survey, the conceptions which seem 
to her to be the main struts, as it were, of the framework Leibniz offers, and she tries 
in her detailed discussions to convince us that they all arise ‘ from reasonable reflection 
upon commonsense experience ’, and to determine how close they bring us to achieving 
the desired aim. 

Her conclusion turns out to be inconclusive. She claims indeed for Leibniz that he 
deals ‘ rather better than most people ’ with the difficulties attendant upon all attempts 
to reconcile a perfect God’s goodness and power with the apparent evil of this world, 
and men’s freedom with life in a world subject to natural law. She feels also entitled 
to claim that Leibniz’s account of the main concepts of physical science, and of the 
relationship between the usage of them in science itself and in everyday discourse, is 
‘still satisfactory ’. The reader’s verdict upon both these claims must depend upon 
the impression he gains from her detailed discussions, and it is unfortunate that those 
are not seldom too tortuous to be readily followed. But that the Leibnizian account 
of matter and motion in physical space-time, for instance, is logically an improvement 
upon that of Descartes, and even, in some respects, upon that of Newton, is more 
easily argued for than that it is itself scientifically satisfactory to-day. On this topic, 
Miss Saw does not seem to me to have met the criticisms which Russell advanced half 
a century ago ; and, while much water has certainly flowed under the bridges since 1900 
in physical theory, it is surely a mistake to think that it has flowed in Leibniz’s direction ? 
But the real point is that, here as elsewhere, Leibniz’s conceptions are just devices for 
‘having his cake and eating it ’. 

On the other side of the ledger, Miss Saw marks down very effectively the damning 
incompatibility between his account of the nature of his ‘ simple substances’, and of 
their properties, and his account of knowledge. ‘ The fact of the matter seems to be ’, 
she sums up, ‘ that Leibniz never put together his view of the simple substances mut- 
ually mirroring each other and his view of their possession of properties ’. Her analyses 
of both sides of this dilemma, though involved, are careful (but she should notice— 
see p. 71—that Leibniz does actually call the Monads ‘ mirrors’ in Monadology, § 56) 
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and suggestive. Similarly her chapter on Monads shows a clear understanding of the 
reason (which escaped Russell) why Leibniz had to hold that substances form a con- 
tinuous series. There is indeed much that is thought-provoking and helpful in this 
book, though it must be said that the comparative beginner, for whom it seem mainly 
intended, is likely to find Leibniz himself rather simpler to follow. 

J. I. McKie 


G. W. F. Hegel: Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts. Edited by J. HoFFMEIsTER, 
(Hamburg: F. Meiner. 1955. Pp. xvii x 434). 


This edition is based on the earlier editions edited by Lasson and it differs from the 
last of these only by (a) incorporating into the text all the corrections made by Hegel 
himself on his interleaved copy of the original edition, (6) omitting the index and the 
appendix which contained the Zusdize intercalated into the text of Gans’s edition, and 
(c) adding as an appendix all the notes which Hegel wrote into his interleaved copy. 
These notes were published by Lasson in Hegels eigenhdndige Randbemerkungen u.s.w. 
(Leipzig, 1930) but his text has been radically revised by Dr. Hoffmeister, and the 
improvements are numerous and substantial. Although some passages have now been 
deciphered correctly and made intelligible, in many others Hegel’s meaning is still 
not easy to discern. A commentator on the Philosophie des Rechts would have to take 
account of this appendix, but it is doubtful if it will help the ordinary reader of Hegel's 
book. 

Such a reader may regret all the more, therefore, the omission of the Zusdtze. But 
Dr. Hoffmeister promises a second volume, perhaps in 1956, which is to contain material 
of this kind drawn not only from Gans but also from the lecture note-books of von Gries- 
heim and Hotho, as well as a full index to both volumes. Gans’s Zusdtze as they stand 
are vigorously condemned by Dr. Hoffmeister as unscholarly and sometimes inauthentic. 

Students of Hegel will welcome this continuation of Dr. Hoffmeister’s editorial work 
and will wish to encourage him to continue his task. Such contributions as I once 
made myself to the establishment of Hegel’s text have had no influence on the text 
of this latest edition and perhaps I may be allowed to wonder whether Dr. Hoffmeister 
has rejected them all or whether he has never seen them. 

T. M. Knox 


John Stuart Mill. By Karu Brirron. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 19653. 
Pp. 224. Price 2s). 


Into this quite short book Professor Britton compresses a short account of Mill’s 
life and critical accounts of Mill’s views on Ethics, Politics, Logic both Deductive and 
Inductive, and Metaphysics. In his first sentence he frankly says that ‘ John Stuart 
Mill was not one of England’s greatest philosophers’; but throughout he treats him 
seriously and fairly as a responsible and able philosopher, avoiding the common and 
presumptuous habit of talking down to him as though he were an intolerably muddled, 
though earnest, freshman. Thus Britton joins the company of Jackson and Anschutz 
in writing of Mill in a manner which shows that he has read him with intent to 
understand. 

Though everyone who has read Mill with any care will probably disagree with 
Britton’s exegesis on some points, he has on balance been extraordinarily successful 
in giving an accurate account of Mill’s views and in selecting the most important points 
for inclusion in the necessarily brief summaries included in the book. Perhaps the most 
notable success is the account of Mill’s views on induction, which includes an excellent 
discussion of the eliminative methods in the light of von Wright’s important but difficult 
work and also does justice both to the importance Mill attributed to the deductive 
method and to his vital interest in social science. The section with which the present 
reviewer is most inclined to quarrel is that on ethics, which appears to overestimate 
the importance of epistemological considerations in determining Mill’s views and fails 
to distinguish sharply enough between Bentham’s contempt for rules of thumb and 
Mill’s recognition of secondary principles as playing an important role in ethical thinking. 

The most obvious, and the most unfair, general criticism of this book is that it 
fails to convey how exciting an author Mill is to read. As an intellectualist Mill was 
convinced of the great importance of the matters on which he wrote and he discussed 
them in a way which communicated this conviction to the reader ; he discusses con- 
notation and denotation with something akin to passion. Especially on more abstract 
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questions Britton fails to communicate this ; but in philosophy it is the detail that 
gives life, and Britton’s terms of reference obviously prevented him from offering more 
than the outline. This outline is truly and firmly drawn. 

J. O. Urnmson 


A History of Russian Philosophy. By V. V. ZeNKovsky. Translated by Greorce L. 
Kune. (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1953. Two vols. Pp. xiv + 466; 
viii + 467-947. Price 84s). 


From the beginning of the nineteenth century Russian culture has been gaining 
world-wide significance, while Russian philosophy and its history have been attracting 
interest among the educated people in the West. We know something about the philo- 
sophical views of such writers as Solovyov, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, and amongst 
recent Russian thinkers Berdyaev is best known in the West. However, hardly anything 
is to be found about Russian thought in our textbooks on the history of philosophy 
(F. Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin 1928, with a short 
article on ‘ Die Russiche Philosophie’ being an exception). Other works in Western 
European languages relating to this subject are few and either too short or incomplete. 

To fill this gap Professor Nicholas O. Lossky published in English in 1952 his History 
of Russian Philosophy, a text-book of about 400 pages, well written and useful. Only 
a year later appeared the book under review which is more than twice as big and, of 
course, far more exhaustive. It has been translated by an expert from the Russian 
original in two volumes which, when they were published in Paris in 1948 and 1950 
respectively, were acclaimed—and deservedly—as the best text-book on the subject 
that had been written to date in any language. The present authorised translation 
has been enlarged by some additions and where necessary corrected. 

Zenkovsky, the author, wrote books and articles in various languages and was some- 
time Professor of Philosophy in succession at Kiev, Belgrade, and Prague ; at present 
he is Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at the Russian Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, Paris. Thus the author is unusually experienced and well acquainted both 
with Russian and Western cultural history, and his work is the fruit of about forty 
years’ research and reflection on the subject. The strength of the book is that Zenkovsky 
has based it exclusively on primary sources which are generally unavailable in Western 
languages and which he re-read carefully. The book was written for Russian readers, 
and therefore it presupposes some acquaintance with Russian creative work and culture 
generally. 

On the whole the work is carefully and clearly arranged. In his introduction the 
author discusses the historical conditions which led to the development of philosophy 
in Russia and its general features, stressing its anthropocentrism and its predominant 
interest in ethics. 

In Part I (chapters 1-3), the author traces the development of Russian philosophy 
from the beginnings, as a product of religious experience and theological speculation, 
through the long process of secularisation and the successive impact of intellectual 
currents from Europe in the eighteenth century. The second half of that century in 
Russia presents us with the picture of a widespread feverish assimilation of Western 
culture, in part superficial but in part more profound ; but in the same half of the century 
there started the germs of independent creative work. 

Part II (chapters 4-15) describes the increasing activity of philosophical construction 
in the nineteenth century up to the end of the reign of Alexander II. Part III (chapters 
16-24) depicts the period of systems, beginning with V. Solovyov who was the first to 
create a system of Christian philosophy in the spirit of the Slavophiles’ ideas. In the 
last quarter of the same century the Russian development of epistemology, logic and 
metaphysics began. 

Part IV (chapters 25-30) is given over to the presentation of creative work in the 
twentieth century, the beginnings of which were characterised by a change in the 
mentality of the Russian intellectual ; Russian philosophy developed alongside that 
of Western Europe. Much discussion is devoted to the role of Marxism in the develop- 
ment of modern Russian thought and ‘ Soviet philosophy’. In these last two parts 
Zenkovsky ‘ deals to a considerable extent with thinkers who are still active and have 
not hitherto been the subject of an historical investigation’ and here the author has 
had to blaze his own trail. 

The characteristic features of this important work in short are Zenkovsky’s attempt 
to relate Russian philosophy to the general conditions of Russian life and his endeavour 
to discover and indicate the creative roots from which the theoretical constructions 
of a given thinker developed. He points out that though Russian philosophy was 
connected with and even dependent upon Western European thought, nevertheless 
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it has produced original theoretical constructions of its own; he also explains how 
they have been related to the needs and conditions of Russian life as well as to the logic 
of ideas. Moreover, he consistently exhibits the inner dialectical connectedness and 
historical unity in Russian philosophical thought. His thesis is that the key to the 
dialectic of Russian philosophical thought is to be found in the problem of secularisa. 
tion and the solution of the problem of secularism is the ‘ watershed which divides 
Russian thought ’. 

The book is written clearly and simply and thus is accessible to the general reader ; 
the translator has also done his best in this direction. Since the bibliographical refer. 
ences to primary and secondary works which are available only in Russian have been 
omitted, readers interested in Russian sources are referred to the original Russian 
edition. 

8S. R. Srniga 


Methods of Logic. By Wittarp Van ORMAN QuiNE. (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 1952. Pp. xx + 264. Price 16s). 


This is the British edition of a work originally published in the States and well 
enough known to be in no need of detailed review. Though modestly described in the 
Preface as ‘one more book which develops modern logic from the ground up’, its 
restriction of subject-matter and innovations of technique combine to make it both 
more and less than a merely routine textbook. The stated purpose of these innovations 
is to furnish the beginner with a battery of short-cuts, quick checks and other labour- 
saving devices designed to increase facility in computation and encourage enterprise 
in the use of logical calculi, and there can be no doubt of their elegance or efficacy in 
this respect. However, the business of explaining the various regulations involved, 
not to mention the jargon, is somewhat inimical to a straightforward course of ex- 
position. Professor Quine expresses himself throughout with point and clarity, but 
his very ingenuity and speed of manoeuvre are such that it would take an unusually 
sharp beginner to get the full benefit of all he has to say. There are some brow-furrowing 

s even in the Introduction, which begins by asserting bravely that logic is 
committed to the pursuit of truth, only to argue later that its laws hold good ‘ by 
virtue of our conceptual scheme’ and are open to revision on grounds of practical 
convenience. Happily this is not typical of what follows, though an old weakness for 
metaphysics occasionally reasserts itself in the later chapters to similarly distracting 
effect. 

The development of the calculus of propositions in Part I disdains the normal 
methods of truth-table analysis in favour of resolution-procedures which are undoubtedly 
quicker, when it comes to testing the validity of extended formulae, though less im- 
mediately convincing in the early stages, where a table does more to show the beginner 
what he is doing, as well as how to doit. Part II, on uniform (or monadic) quantification, 
takes a brief look at Venn diagrams and syllogisms before going on to elaborate the 
drills already laid down into mechanical tests of consistency for the lower calculus of 
functions. Part III, on general quantification theory, introduces further refinements 
applicable to polyadic functions, and treats of variables, substitution and deduction 
—the latter by way of a comparatively novel method of ‘ natural deduction ’, which 
looks all wrong but works efficiently when suitably hedged with restrictions, and lends 
itself to the task of devising or discovering proofs in a region which is not accessible 
to a mechanical decision-procedure. The last section, ‘ Glimpses Beyond’, contains 
a renewal of controversy about the existential import, and logical superfluity, of names 
and descriptions, and ends with a rapid excursion into the purlieus of set and number 
theory, evidently designed to awaken curiosity (which it does), rather than to satisfy 
it in detail. 

One thing with another, this is probably a better book to teach out of than to com- 
mend unreservedly for elementary private consumption ; but that is not to say that 
it is not, of its kind, an exceptionally good one. 

P. L, HeatTa 


Interpretation : Logical Analysis of a Method of Historical Research. By HEINRICH 
Gomrerz. (Library of Unified Science, Monograph Series No. 8-9. The Hague: 
W. P. van Stockum & Zoon. 1940. Pp. 85. Price Fl. 3.00). 


Heinrich Gomperz (son of the classical scholar, Theodor Gomperz) was born in 
Vienna in 1873 and died in Los Angeles in 1942. This monograph of his was originally 
published in Holland in 1940, but because of the German occupation no review copies 
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were sent out at that time and no copies were sold. (Perhaps war-time conditions 
account for the average of one misprint to every other page). The publishers retained 
a stock of several hundred copies, however, and have now at last surmounted various 


_aliypsd obstacles to putting the monograph into circulation. It is good that they 


ve done so, for the monograph—even after fifteen years—is a useful addition to 
the small amount of available literature on the logical analysis of historiography. 
Gomperz was perhaps the only philosopher associated with the Unity of Science Move- 


_ ment to be interested in those patterns of argument which at their academic level are 


uliar to historica! enquiry, as distinct from whatever forms of description or explana- 
tion historiography shares with some or all of the natural sciences. From the various 
categories of thought which he saw historians using in practice he selected for systematic 


_ analysis that one which he thought most native to historical enquiry, viz. the inter- 


tation of human actions as means towards human ends. His work is thus a useful 


| antidote both to the cavalier positivism of Hempel, at one pole of modern analytical 
| philosophy (cf. Readings in Philosophical Analysis, 1949, ed. H. Feigl and W. Sellars, 
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. 459 ff.), and also to Mr. P. Gardiner’s contentment with a somewhat catholic clarity, 
at the other (cf. The Nature of Historical Explanation, 1952). 

Gomperz’s main problem is (p. 10) : ‘ What are the methods available for the purpose 
of determining the ends aimed at by human behaviour ?’ The interest of his treatment 
lies in the thoroughness with which he surveys these methods and their interrelations 
and in the well-documented comparisons he draws between their use in the normal run 
of historical explanation, on the one hand, and in the special field of textual interpre- 
tation, on the other. The value of this treatment is not seriously affected by two mis- 
conceptions which it is as well to point out straightaway. 

Gomperz seeks to define his topic more precisely by arguing (pp. 13-15) that when 
behaviour actually tends, or is wrongly supposed to tend, to produce a certain result, 
this result may always be termed ‘the end aimed at’, provided that the agent was 
ready to produce the same result by other behaviour likewise. But, if an action has 
a tendency wholly unknown to its author to effect an end which he is also ready to 
produce by other means, this effect is hardly the aim, but rather a welcome unintentional 
result, of his action. We do not normally hold that a given human act is aimed at a 
certain end unless the agent believes the act to be connected with that end, as the 
reviewer has argued at length elsewhere (Proc. Ar. Soc., 1950-51, p. 255 ff.). And in 

tice Gomperz turns out (cf. pp. 22-25) to be concerned with the interpretation of 
iieen aims in just this normal sense of ‘ the end aimed at ’. 

Gomperz’s other misconception is much cruder. Language, he thinks, consists of 
‘signs ’ which ‘ stand for facts ’, and for the person P a ‘ stands for’ b when P behaves 


’ towards a as he would behave towards b, provided that this similarity of behaviour is 


_ not fully accounted for by the actual similarity of a and 6 and provided further that 


Sams 5 





in such a case P’s behaviour towards b would be understandable as natural or reason- 
able in itself, without any reference to a (pp. 40 and 84). Thus Gomperz not only con- 
fuses meaning with naming. He also implies that most men kiss their wives’ names 
and eat at least part of the menu-card whenever they dine at a restaurant. Fortunately 
this ludicrous theory, which Gomperz developed at greater length in Philosophy of 
Science viii (1941) pp. 157 ff., does not infect what he has to say about interpreting 
human purposes. 

On his view there are five methods of doing this. (1) Examination of the agent’s 
own account, where such exists, has at least heuristic value, for it provides a hypothesis 
to be tested by other methods. But it may also have probative value. In the latter 
respect reluctant avowals are more likely to be reliable than proffered excuses. Even 
then self-delusion or deliberate deception may sometimes mislead the historian. (2) A 
man’s aims may sometimes be inferred merely from his own conduct or from his own 
demeanour. In this respect Gomperz insists that a scholar’s intuitions may have pro- 


* bative as well as heuristic value in proportion as he shares, or can imaginatively enter 


into, the agent’s cultural outlook, while remaining impartial in his judgements of 
character. (3) Assuming that most men’s ends, and even their means, are typical, the 
interpreter of an action can seek to classify the agent under the type to which he belongs. 
Gomperz thinks that this method, a favourite of Marxists and Freudians, has the ad- 
vantage that it cannot be misled by the deceptions or delusions of the agent. Relying 
as it does on the broad, general features of human nature and of the conditions of 
human life, it should be more often roughly right than roughly wrong. As applied to 
individual conduct, however, he thinks of it as the method of distrust, and insists that 
typical ends ‘ may possibly, but must (sic : ? need) not actually be aimed at in a par- 
ticular case’. (4) In order to discover what the agent’s aims were at a particular time, 
the interpreter of them ought to establish, above all, what they had been before that 
time and what they were going to be after it. But even this method will be unreliable 
to far as the agent lacks consistency and coherence of purpose. (5) Reliance on authori- 
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ties is a method that is auxiliary to these direct modes of interpretation, and Gomper 
discusses the credit due to different kinds of source. 

Gomperz holds that these five are the only methods for determining the aim of 
human conduct, and discusses their application with a good deal of interesting detail, 
Since none of the five is infallible each needs checking against the others, wherever 
possible, and the best result is obtained from their convergence. Gomperz then goes 
on to compare interpreting texts to decoding cryptograms. Historical interpretation, 
with which he is concerned, tries to decode a text in accordance with the code actually 
used by its author. Unhistorical interpreters, in accordance with their own interests 
and the nature of the text, seek either to disclose what it means to them, or to i 
it by eliminating minor inaccuracies and incongruities, or to read back later theories 
and outlooks into it, or to treat it as the lesson for a sermon, or to develop 4 system of 
casuistry out of it. For Gomperz these unhistorical procedures are all best regarded 
as forms of ‘ pseudo-interpretation ’ (p. 56). Textual interpretation proper applies 
exactly the same five methods as does the historical study of human purposes, (]) 
Authors often supply in one place a useful paraphrase or summary of what they have 
also said in another. (2) Our understanding of texts ‘ is mostly instinctive and intuitive’ 
(p. 62), and the probative force of these intuitions will vary with the extent to which 
we are genuinely familiar with the author and his code. Of course, as soon as the indi- 
cations of intuition are challenged by another scholar, arguments for their defence 
must make use of one of the other four methods. But, according to Gomperz (p. 63), 
some fundamental interpretations will have to be accepted on the basis of intuition, 
(3) Appeal to analogous usages corresponds with reference to typical aims and ends 
in interpreting conduct. Of two interpretations fitting equally well into the context, 
the one in closer agreement with the author’s, or the period’s, style and circumstances 
is normally the more probable one, but it may still be incorrect. Gomperz discusses 
the conditions under which statistical investigations can assist this method of inter. 
ery and the conditions under which they may lead to error. His argument in 

rief is that peculiarities of style may be statistically expressed when they are genuinely 
due to an author’s preference for, or aversion from, certain forms of speech and that 
in order to establish such preferences or aversions the evidence must contain a sufficient 
number of independent instances to exclude the operation of special causes and in 
each instance either an equivalent alternative must have been available (in the case 
of preferred expressions) or the form of speech actually used must have been equivalent 
(in the case of an avoided expression). (4) Analogies show what a passage may mean, 
but what the passage does mean is mainly determined by its context. Even then the 
scholar must guard against the possibility that his author has been illogical in his thought 
or slipshod in grammar and style. (5) It is difficult to avoid relying at some stage on 
the conclusions of other interpreters, whether they be closer in time and culture to 
the author or have merely compiled dictionaries and grammars of his language. But 
again cohvergence of all five methods gives the best results. 

Gomperz has clarified the logic of textual interpretation in a way that will certainly 
make his monograph interesting to most philosophically minded scholars. Two minor 
flaws in this clarification, however, are perhaps worth criticism. First, it is not only 
unhelpful and unnecessary, but also misleading, to compare interpreting texts to de- 
coding cryptograms—a comparison to which Gomperz attaches more importance than 
my summary perhaps indicates. A decoded cryptogram may still need interpretation. 
Of course, the task of reading inscriptions in a hitherto unintelligible script, like Minoan, 
closely resembles decoding, except that decoding is both harder, insofar as a code is 
deliberately designed to be difficult to break, and easier, insofar as a coded text belongs 
generally to a language or language-family which the decoder already knows or can 
easily learn. But in any case Gomperz is not directly concerned in this monograph 
with the problems of palaeography. His problem, as all his illustrations confirm, was 
that of how scholars may establish the exact meaning of a text which they can already 
read. Secondly, he should have qualified his thesis that some fundamental interprets- 
tions will always have to be accepted on the basis of intuition. This linear analysis 
may be correct for the actual procedure of some scholars on some occasions. But & 
textual interpretation can also form a systematic theory of which the merit is that it 
provides the most coherent rendering of the whole text or body of texts. In such # 
theory no individual feature of the interpretation will be absolutely fundamental, 
though some features will generally be more fundamental than others. Arguments 
from intuition may have probative force in it, but not necessarily a more fundamental 
importance than arguments of other kinds. Certain philosophers may argue that 
without some fundamental intuition about the theory as a whole the interpreter cal 
never be incorrigibly certain that it is correct. But Gomperz himself rightly insists 
that no textual interpretation should be regarded as absolutely incorrigible, 
many may attain high levels of reasonable certainty. Of course, philosophers who am 
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 mwilling to take for granted the existence of other minds at all like their own may 
gmetimes require a series of fundamental intuitions in order to rid themselves of solip- 
sistic doubts about the reality of other people’s purposes. But these intuitions are 
not of the sort with which Gomperz is concerned. They have no relevant probative 

" force, for they cannot be cited to third parties as evidence for anything other than the 

_ gxistence of solipsistic doubts. 

j L. JonaTHaN CoHEN 
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| Human Society in Ethics and Politics. By BertrRanp Russeuu. (London : George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. 1954. Pp. 239. Price 15s). 


It is not easy to summarize the argument of this book. Its purpose is ‘ to set forth 
+m undogmatic ethic, and to apply this ethic to various current political problems ’— 
I pecially problems of international relations. But its form is the discussion of a series 

of more or less inter-related topics rather than the systematic development of an 
ment. The discussion of each of the different topics is stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking, the issues are presented simply and clearly, the argument is driven home by 
many felicitous illustrations and the whole is enlivened by the caustic wit with which 
the author exposes hypocrisy and complacency. But at times the simplicity seems to 
te due to the over-simplification of complex issues, the clarity to be the deceptive 
darity of half truths, and the illustrations to express the author’s personal bias rather 
‘than illumine the argument. The connection between the different topics is not always 
dear, and when one tries to disentangle the positive contentions from the critical com- 
ments it is difficult to see how they fit into a coherent body of ethical theory. And 
there seems to be even less connection between the ethical and the political sections. 
It is difficult to find much, if anything, in the practical proposals suggested for dealing 
vith contemporary problems which is not as consistent with other types of ethical 
theory as with that developed in the earlier part of the work. 

Russell begins by subscribing to Hume’s dictum that ‘ reason is and ought only to 
te, the slave of the passions ’. Reason, he contends, ‘ has nothing whatever to do with 
the choice of ends’. That is a matter for ‘ desires, emotions, passions’ (p. 8). The 
business of reason is to discover the right means to these ends. He further concludes 
that good rather than right is the fundamental ethical concept because there is more 

ment among individuals and peoples about the former ; what is regarded as right, 
er by that we mean the contents of moral codes, the dictates of individual con- 
siences or the practical precepts of different religions, varies enormously from people 
opeople. Indeed he seems to regard the concept of moral obligation as mainly a relic 
odftabu and superstition and early forgotten experiences. He does not seem to believe 
that men in general have a sense of duty or obligation in the sense of a desire to do what 
they believe to be right. A man may have such a desire or he may not, but even if he 
las it, it is only one among other desires and it will prevail only if it is stronger than the 
others 


‘Good ’ Russell defines as the satisfaction of desire, and ‘ better’ as the satisfaction 
more or more intense desires (p. 55). *‘ The good ’ he accordingly defines as the maxi- 
num satisfaction of desires, without regard to whose the desires are, and this he identi- 
fes with right. But some desires, especially desires of different individuals, conflict, 
while others are compatible. The latter he regards as better than the former, i.e., more 
wnducive to maximum satisfaction, and therefore to be encouraged. 

He rejects the belief in freewill, which he seems to identify with caprice, as un- 
meessary for a rational ethics and inconsistent with an ordered social life (p. 97) ; and 
he accepts a deterministic view according to which ‘ we are what our circumstances 
have made us ’ (p. 99) and ‘ our systems of desires and their relative strengths ’ determine 
wur actions (p. 160). The good, however, is not necessarily what we seek in action ; 
fr each person ‘ necessarily seeks his own good which usually differs from that of 
thers’ (p. 50). Accordingly, Russell is largely concerned with the appropriate social 
trategy by which the individual while desiring his own good, can be made to desire 
tat least act in such a way as to promote the general good (p. 84). To effect this, he 
thinks, is or should be the purpose of law and morals, of education and custom, of social 
stitutions and systems. If men were really enlightened and intelligent they would 
malise that their self-interest demanded that they should co-operate with others and 
pursue the general good, as also their own. Hence ‘ what the world needs is intelligence ’ 
(. 174) and enlightened self-interest. Elsewhere (p. 9) we are told that ‘ what the 
verld needs is Christian love or compassion ’, which would lead men directly to desire 
the good of others ; but Russell’s final position is that ‘ what the world needs is wisdom 
tad human warmth in equal measure ’ (p. 234). 
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In adopting this position he seems to have travelled far from the position of en. 
lightened self-interest and reason as the slave of the passions. ‘ The arguments of 
self-interest ’, he tells us, ‘ are so obvious, so conclusive and so overwhelming’ as to 
what is necessary if men are ‘ to escape the consequences of their own childish clever. 
ness ’ but the effect of intelligence has hitherto been ‘ not to tame the passions, but to 
give them scope’ (p. 156). And even taming the passions is not enough. ‘ It is the 
imperative duty of us all’ (whatever that may mean in the light of the ethical 
developed in the earlier part of the work) not merely to tame but ‘to replace’ some 
of our passions ‘ by a new wisdom’ which recognises ‘ that wishing well to oneself ig 
sure to be futile unless it is combined with wishing well to others’. ‘ This’, he con. 
tinues, ‘is an ancient doctrine which has been preached by wise men in many ages 
and in many lands . . . but which practical men have hitherto thought too good for 
this world ’ (p. 212). But despite this return to what he earlier described as the practical 
precepts of the great religious teachers such as Christ and Buddha (p. 36) Russell still 
contends that no revival of religious faith will solve our difficulties ; for ‘ all faiths do 
harm ’ (p. 215). 

Throughout the book, as well as much tilting at religion and conventional morality 
and at ‘clergymen, magistrates and schoolmasters ’, there is much incidental practical 
wisdom on such matters as the secret of a happy old age (p. 64), the corrupting in- 
fluence of the love of power (p. 163-4), the vicious circle of exclusive concern with pro- 
duction (p. 54-5), the analysis of the present international situation as a clash in power 
politics (p. 215), the evil effects of fear and hatred and nationalism, etc. But there are 
also many sweeping generalisations of doubtful validity, such as ‘ From the time of 
Archimedes to the present day improvement in weapons of war has been the main 
incentive to scientific progress ’ (p. 183) or ‘ Every ‘“‘ labour saving ’’ device increased 
the hours of labour, and diminished the wages paid for that labour’ (p. 185). 

A. MACBEATH 


The Mind and the Eye. By AGNES ARBER. (London : Cambridge University Press, 
1954. Pp. xi + 146. Price 16s). 


This book contains the mature reflections of one who has devoted her life to the 
study of plant morphology and the history of botany ; reflections on the nature of 
scientific research in general and botanical studies in particular. It is, in short, philo- 
sophy, but of a type now scorned by those who follow the latest fashions. It should 
cause discomfort in many scientific and philosophical circles ; perhaps Angst if they 
are still awake, nausée if not. The book is short and easy, but not to be dismissed on 
that account. However, the reader needs to be warned that the later discussion is not 
easy to follow without help from Mrs. Arber’s earlier book, The Natural Philosophy of 
Plant Form (1950). 

In the first part of this book she discusses the five stages of scientific research : 
selecting a problem, acquiring and marshalling factual data, framing, then testing 
hypotheses, and finally communicating the results. Her remarks on the selection of 
problems are most refreshing. She points out how many of the problems attacked 
with zeal by an earlier generation are now felt to be uninteresting. They have not been 
solved so much as evaded, and others are now felt to be more urgent. Sometimes 
problems are dropped for the good reason that the time and the means available are 
not ripe for them, but more often simply because fashions change. Nevertheless, the 
young researcher will probably do more and do it better if he works with the prevailing 

eitgeist rather than against it. As Mrs. Arber says, there is no such thing as a problem, 
any more than there is a fact or a thought, these organisms exist only in an environ- 
ment. The important conclusion to notice is that for the genuine researcher, as opposed 
to the sham one, of whom there are too many about, ‘his problems do not remain 
static, but come to life, and quietly themselves assume direction of his work’. In 
these days of ‘research projects’ and ‘teamwork’ directed by bureaucratic bosses 
this needs to be said. 

The concluding chapters of Part I deal with the use of analogy (and its misuse) 
and the difficulties of recording and communicating results of work done. This last is 
specially important for the morphologist, whose natural medium of expression and 
communication is the pencil, not the typewriter, and who does not deal solely with 
linear series of events, whether considered as causes and effects or used as words. 

This brings us to Part II, The Bases of Biological Thinking, a title related to that 
of the whole book. I strongly suspect that but for objections by the publishers the title 
would have been: The Mind, the Eye, and the Hand. This is the main theme of the 
book, that but for the co-operation of the three there would be no science, nothing 
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even that could be called observation. There is a saying attributed to von Sachs, who 


/ was plant physiologist as well as morphologist : ‘Was man nicht gezeichnet hat, hat 


man nicht gesehen’. Mrs. Arber quotes this and adds: ‘ Artistic expression offers a 





mode of translation of sense data into thought, without subjecting them to the narrow- 
| ing influence of an inadequate verbal framework ; the verb, “ to illustrate’, retains, 
_ jn this sense, something of its ancient meaning—“ to illuminate ’’’. This means that 
- the biologist has to take seriously, and even expand, Aristotle’s view of ‘form’; a 
_ yiew developed more fully in Mrs. Arber’s earlier book. She explains there that form 
_ js to the higher plants as behaviour is to the higher animals, and directiveness is the 

life of the organism, or, in Spinoza’s terms, conatus is its essence. This is a difficult 
- doctrine and implies another Spinozist view (from his Short Treatise) that ‘ it is never 
_ we who affirm or deny something of a thing, but it is the thing itself that affirms or 
_ denies, in us, something of itself’. It implies also that the biologist cannot completely 
separate the answers to the questions ‘How’ and ‘Why’. In case anyone quotes 
_ D'Arcy Thompson’s great work Growth and Form against Mrs. Arber, I would urge 
- that D’Arcy Thompson is far more Aristotelian than he is usually taken to be or perhaps 
| took himself to be. His account of animal forms is in the first place the artist’s account, 
and can be treated as Mrs. Arber would have it ; but he also brings to his aid, with 

excellent insight, a number of mathematical concepts and operations which were pre- 
- viously neglected. 
_ There is one surprising omission in this book and the previous one. Mrs. Arber 
| quotes or refers to everybody who has ever said anything relevant, however feeble, with 
one exception : Whitehead. The prophet who is honoured in his second country of 
Cambridge, Mass. appears to be without honour in his first, Cambridge, Eng. 

A. D. Ritconre 


Sense without Matter or Direct Perception. By A. A. Luce. (Edinburgh : Nelson. 1954. 
Pp. viii + 165. Price 15s). 
j 
Professor Luce tells us that his purpose in writing Sense without Matter is ‘ to put 
_ [Berkeley’s] resultant point of view . . . in the language of to-day’. By the language of 
_ to-day he understands not the buttonholing colloquial idiom now fashionable in the 
i philosophical schools but ‘the non-technical language . . . of educated folk’. He 


- sees as one of the justifications of his attempting a restatement of Berkeley the fact 


" (as he thinks it) that ‘ radical materialism ’ ‘ has infected the way of life of half the 
_ world, and threatens us all’. (Presumably he has dialectical materialism in mind.) 
Professor Luce is the doyen of Berkeley scholars ; we are all of us immensely in his 

_ debt on account of his Life and his splendid editions of the Philosophical Commentaries 

ad other works ; and the present reviewer finds it disagreeable and not a little sur- 

1 prising to have to say that Sense without Matter is not a restatement of Berkeley’s 

main philosophical position. The doctrine that esse is percipi is the hinge upon which 
 Berkeley’s philosophy turns. Professor Luce substitutes for this doctrine (whatever 
it may mean) a quite different doctrine : that esse is posse percipi. (It is true that 

{ Berkeley is not always quite unambiguous on this point ; but the general doctrine of 

\ the Principles and Dialogues is plain enough.) For example : 

4 . . invisible rays and inaudible sounds are only so in relative senses of those 
terms. We cannot see and hear them, as things are with us, but if we were differ- 
ent, we could see and hear them ; they can be seen and heard, respectively. 

Generalize this distinction ; apply it to all the senses, and we reach an im- 
j _ principle, viz. that what is relatively insensible may be in fact sensible. 
| is principle solves the problem of the microscopic and sub-microscopic, of 
the particle, the atom, the electron and the other scientific objects. Many people 
regard them as matter, because they are constituents of the external world too 
small to see and touch. They are too small for us to see and touch ; they are 
relatively insensible, but in fact and in principle they are sensible. They are 
too small for man to see and touch, and on that account the imagination tends 
to foist on them the name and supposed attributes of matter ; but there may 
be tiny eyes for tiny things ; there may be microbe sense for microscopic being ; 
and if the whole is seen and touched, the parts and particles composing it must 

q be in principle sensible. 

_ Now, this doctrine—setting aside the surely misconceived references to the funda- 

» Mental particles of physics—may well be thought a truism; and although Berkeley 

_ &t times seems to have thought he was advancing a truism, esse is percipi is by no means 

Struism. It seems to generate the—for most people—paradoxical doctrines of solip- 
sm or phenomenalism, Berkeley was never a solipsist and not consistently a phen- 
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omenalist. He sought to save himself from these doctrines by two distinct, though not 
by him clearly distinguished, hypotheses : the first, that what I truly perceive is given 
its relative permanence through its being perceived by the Divine Mind (though this 
hypothesis will not do the job, since—as Berkeley admits—God does not have senga. 
tions) ; the second, that what we perceive is ‘imprinted on the senses by the Author 
of Nature * (but what has this to do with esse is percipi ?). Professor Luce’s immaterialism 
generates none of these problems. It amounts to a continual insistence that objects 
are coloured, resonant and what have you, a continual attack upon all those who, 
from Aristotle to Locke, have had a theory of ‘ matter’ which is by definition imper. 
ceptible, and a continual hinting that those who hold any of these—surely very different 
—theories are encouragers of atheism. The only truly Berkeleian chapter is that deali 
with cause and effect in which the author draws an interesting distinction between 
*‘ true causes ’ and ‘ cue causes’ (pp. 73 ff.). The most curious chapter is that entitled 
‘ The Bible without Matter’. The author discovers the concept of matter, the damnosa 
hereditas of Aristotle, in the Book of Wisdom ; but all is well, for the Church of England, 
unlike the Church of Rome and the Orthodox Church, regards Wisdom as apocryphal, 
J. M. Cameron 


Pain and Other Problems. A criticism of Modern Philosophies. By J. C. Wornpsworts, 
(London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1954. Pp. 159. Price 12s 6d). 


By ‘ pain ’ Mr. Wordsworth does not mean cosmic pain but the pain felt by ordinary 
human beings ; and his point is that it is we who feel it : our aches are ours and they do 
not feel, and report on, themselves. The same holds of perception, knowledge, aesthetic 
appreciation and moral judgement. In them all the conception of a subject is indis- 
pensable. Any ‘chain’ theory, howbeit of consciousness, is invalid. 

But we cannot, in Mr. Wordsworth’s view, halt here. The subject is in no sense a 
‘unique personality ’. If it were, we should have all our former difficulties repeated 
at another level. ‘ Uniqueness’ means distinctness ; and if each subject were in that 
sense unique, there could be no judgements or agreements. Just as the facts of feeling 
manifest a subject who feels, so the facts of meaningful discourse and purposive action 
manifest the unity of subjects in a common humanity. 

The position urged, although unfashionable, is not unfamiliar. Yet its re-assertion 
is peculiarly valuable, because peculiarly necessary, at the present day, and Mr. Words- 
worth argues it with cogency and over a wide field. He treats first of conventional 
naturalism. A candid naturalism, he urges, cannot account for pain unless it admits 
(and no candid naturalism can admit) the existence of an ideal standard. Pain is uni- 
versally taken as the sign, or the result, of something having gone ‘ wrong’ ; but if 
there is no ‘ right’ condition for an organism, it cannot be said to have gone wrong. 
Again, naturalism can offer no account of the connection obtaining between a certain 
rate of vibration and a specific quality apprehended, or between one apprehended 
quality and another, or, for that matter, between one instance and another of the same 
apprehended quality. Further, since its world is completely regulated by the laws of 
macroscopic physics, all preferences and intentions are irrelevant additions to move- 
ments of molecules which are unaffected by them. These movements, once they have 
happened, disappear and survive only, so far as we are concerned, in neural tracks; 
but does a neural track know itself, or recognise itself and its contents for what it and 
they were yesterday ? A consistent naturalism is in fact the timeless, causeless, quality- 
less and memoryless occasionalism of a Humian nightmare. 

Mr. Wordsworth proceeds to weigh more closely some theorists of the nature of 
pain. He disposes quickly of the sheer nominalist, the all-intrusive mathematician 
and the biological mechanist. In nature as viewed by them there is no room for an 
order which can be violated or patterns which can be disturbed or impulses which can 
be frustrated. All talk therefore about pain as attending frustration or violated order 
is out of place ; unless there is introduced surreptitiously the conception of an external 
commenting intelligence or a genuine agent seeking determinate ends, that is, either 
God or a Nature which has real likes and dislikes and preferences, and administers 
shocks and pains and penalties. ‘ Without an absolute ‘‘ ought to be” in Nature, 
pleasure and pain would be arbitrary and unintelligible’ (p. 51); and the same may 
be said of our emotional life with its hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. Can any ph 
account explain the joy which accompanies a hope, the grief which accompanies our 
fears ? 

Perception offers similar difficulties. Attempts have been made to reduce judgements 
of perception to the verbal witness arising from the data themselves ; but such auto- 
biographical testimony on the part of a colour or sound is not the judgement of similarity 
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or difference which constitutes the essence of perception. If we judge the green we saw 
to-day to be the same as the green we saw yesterday and to be different from other 
colours and from sounds and smells, the judgement is not the still small voice of the 
data themselves but a pronouncement of an external and stable mind capable of ex- 
periencing and recording and comparing, a mind which takes and weighs evidence and 
delivers a verdict. 

Both evidence and verdict have a general validity and do not hold good only for 
the moment and only for ourselves at that moment. The final and pervasive heresy 
is that of atomism, and Mr. Wordsworth pursues it with zest and gentle badinage 

’ through the thickets of universals and causality (which is ‘ unintelligible if the world 
consists of a number of separate things that simply happen to be there’, p. 109) to 
time and succession and other relations. There follows a special chapter on beauty 

in which evolutionary theories as traditionally presented are dismissed and beauty is 
shown to be no more a derivative from the ‘ rightness’ of our nervous system than a 
bye-product of the theory of numbers. The final chapter applies the general conclusion 
to the now over-logicised subject of Ethics. It sees Virtue as ‘the hard task of dis- 
regarding the obvious and always felt unity of the person, and acting consistently 


' with the deeper unity in which all the world is one’ (p. 148). 


_~ 


Mr. Wordsworth’s style remains clear and pungent, and his polemics are both 
sarching and urbane. 
Leon Rots 


Ia Société et son Environnement. Essai sur les principes des sciences sociales. By EMILE 
CatLor. (Paris: M. Riviére et Cie. 1952. Pp. 580. Price frs. 1400). 


This essay on the principles of the social sciences demonstrates why British spec- 
tators—we number more spectators than practitioners of sociology in this still com- 
_ paratively unshaken society of ours—are looking hopefully towards France for the 
_ golden mean between German-philosophical and American-empirical ways of thinking. 
it Callot sees that the Americans are in a sense carrying out the plan, envisaged but 
never thoroughly executed by the French, of a sociology strictly limited to empirical 
investigation. Durkheim, fully intending to create such a method, was retarded (to 
his credit) by an ineradicable interest in the principles underlying the apprehension 
of ‘ social facts ’. He could have been happy with Hume had he only been able to forget 
Kant. The Americans have no epistemological qualms (Talcott Parsons, and the 
/rmarkable German-American constructions of recent years, notwithstanding). Their 
vigorously empirical and practical methods are as different from the pomp and formality 
_of German sociology (says E. L. Faris), as is an American Senator from an Austro- 
German emperor. But the resulting enormous stretches of description and survey, 
those vast summations of countings of bung-holes, yield only practical and immediate 
conclusions. For them to be of scientific value, says M. Gurvitch, these observations 
must be related to principles and conceptual schemes. This capacity for basic thinking, 
closely allied to systematic observation and so avoiding the seductions of metaphysics, 
_ isthe forte of the French. There is a great deal in this. The French viewed geo-politically 
May appear to be in great difficulties. Judged by other measures, by their paintings, 
_ for example, or by their philosophy of science, they have lost nothing of their essential 
virtues of sanity and balance of mind. 

The book sets out an ambitious programme. Society must be studied in its natural 
“vironment, the external forces which act constantly on sociological phenomena 
_ (p. 497). Moreover, sociology is not what is left over when the other aspects of social 
i ality are pre-empted by biology, geography, social psychology, and numerous inter- 
' ttitial disciplines. It includes a synoptic and architectonic grasp of the principles and 
| major data of these sciences in their rational inter-relations. 

* The method of procedure is primarily deductive. The constant reference to pheno- 
mena which it claims to practise in equal measure is necessarily inadequate. nm 
may prescribe the conceptual scheme of the social sciences. Observation and experi- 
ment, confronted with the surd or irrational element of brute fact, find it harder to 
complete the scheme. M. Callot should read his Meyerson. If empirical content for 
his classification fails, he does not suspend the latter, but forages around for some kind 
of filling. The best example of this is Raciology, ‘ the only legitimate study of the 
Varieties of the human species’ (p. 384). Racial and social phenomena, we are told, 
are observed to interact in reciprocal causality. But this part of Anthroposociology, 
and indeed the latter as a whole, are only a rough sketch so far at a science, and consist 
of occasional remarks thinly scattered through the works of sociologists and anthro- 
Pologists (p. 416). What kind of evidence is this? Classifications like these reveal 
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mirages and not new fields of inquiry. (All but one or two of the many ‘ racio! ’ 
quoted are shown to be cranks or fools). It all suggests that the endemic a 
(in the social field) of the mathematico-rational scheme of classification has not been 
overcome. We British spectators have discarded our Spencer ; the French refuse to 
desert their Comte. But even in these fruitless sectors this is the work of a clear-minded 
and thorough scholar. 


J. A. Mac 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Scots Philosophical Club met in Aberdeen on 6 and 7 May 1956, 
Professor D. M. MacKinnon read a paper on ‘ The Freedom of the Will’, 
and Mr. R. Hepburn and Miss C. A. Stoop introduced a symposium’ on 
‘Theology and Poetry ’. 

In the University of Aberdeen the Gifford Lectures for 1956-57 and 1957- ~ 
58 will be given by Professor H. A. Hodges, of the University of Reading. 
The Rev. Dr. V. Auguste Demant, Canon of Christ Church, Professor of 
Moral and Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford, has been appointed 
as Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews for the periods 1956-57 
and 1957-58. 

A student philosophical journal, Jdeas, is to be published quarterly 
during the academic year 1955-56 by the graduate students of Yale Uni- 
versity. The journal is open to articles from graduate or undergraduate 
students of philosophy, including students in the United Kingdom. Articles 
submitted should not exceed 3,800 words. The annual subscription is 
$1.00 or 6s. Both articles and subscriptions should be sent to Ideas, 1987 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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